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WESTERN SCENES. 


Ar the present time the eyes of the whole 
country are turned upon the West, for there 
the real battles of our civil war are to be 


fought; and such being the case, we make | 
no apologies to the readers of the DoLLAr 


Montaxy for presenting to their view a num- 


ber of noted scenes in the State of Illinois, | 


which, like a young giant, has sprung into life 
and vigor, and has grown strong and confi- 


' dent, rich and happy, within the memory of 
men who have not yet seen forty years. What 
| city in the Union has equalled Chicago in its 
rapid growth and prosperity? Even New 
York, with its energetic men, its great commer- 
cial advantages, and the many attractions 
which it offers to visitors, has not increased in 
| population and trade in proportion to Chica- 
| go, that granary of the West, which feeds tho 
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ST. ANN’S CHURCH, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


hungry, not only with corn and wheat but 
meats of all kinds, from the delicate ham, hot 
from the smoke-house, to the stall-fed ox and 
yearling heifer. 

Chicago has been built too recently to con- 


tain many noted buildings, but the city has | 


been altered, raised and improved during the 
last few years, for the pu of securing bet- 
ter draining, and the result was attained, al- 
though it cost millions of‘dollars. 

Our first picture of western scenes is a view 
of the Western Market, located near the cen- 
tre of West Randolph Street. It is a fine 
brick building, with a tower of a graceful and 
unique pattern. The lower part always con- 
tains all the luxuries of the West, such as deer, 
prairie chickens, and in the summer time iin- 
mense quantities of fruit. Strangers stopping 
in Chicago should visit the market, for if isa 
model of its kind. 


Our next illustration is a view of Randolph | 
Street, Chicago, and a busy thoroughfare it | 


has.been during the past two years. At one 
time a resident could not look from a window 
without seeing regiments or companies of gal- 
lant volunteers on their way to some camp for 
a gg or else on the march for battle 
fields. 


ing produce, on their way to the depots, or 
from the railroad stations. It will be seen 


From morning until night the street | 
is filled with business men and teams contain- | 


| that the street is a wide one, yet extensive, 
| for itis none too broad for the business it 
| witnesses every day. A fine view of the city 
’ and Randolph Street is obtained from the top 
| of the court house. 

Our third engraving gives a graphic and 
| lifelike view of Cairo, located at the junction of 
| the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. At the com- 

mencement of the present war few places were 
| more noted than Cairo, for the confederates 
| saw the importance of the position, and would 
have seized it and held it (had such a thing 
been possible), but the Federal government 
took possession, and Illinois volunteers flock- 
ed to the place only to wish that oy | had 
been ordered to some other station, for during 
the dry weather the dust at Cairo is ankle 
deep, and in wet weather the mud is knee 
deep, and sometimes, for instance when the 
Mississippi is full, the soldiers used to contend 
that the mud was bottomless, and they point 
even to the present time, to some spots where 
_ Germans and kegs of lager beer entirely dis- 

appeared from sight. The mosquitoes are 

another source of annoyance at Cairo, and 

when they attack in force they are capable of 
| defeating the finest body of men that ever 
shouldered arms. Many important expedi- 
tions have left Cairo to operate on the Missis- 
sippi River, and when the Father of Waters 
| is once more opened the place will assume 
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OLD SOLDIER AND YOUNG SOLDIER—PARISIAN SCENE. 


considerable commercial importance. - Our 
artist has given a very fair sketch of the town 
as it existed a few weeks since, after the 
troops were embarked for Vicksburg. 

Our fourth western view is an accurate en- 
graving of St. Ann’s Church, corner of Larned 
and Bates Streets, Detroit, Michigan. We 
— it as a matter of curiosity, for we be- 

ieve there is no other building in the country 

that can boast of such a peculiar and pictur- 
esque style of architecture. The body of the 
church is of dark stone, and the towers and 
steeples of wood. It is a noted church in 
Detroit, much prized by those who attend it. 


The last picture of the western scenes rep- | 


resents a party of Mormons on their way to 
the Salt Lake City, whefe hundreds have gone 
before them. It will be noticed that most of 
the party are drawing all their worldly goods 
and wealth in handcarts, a style of locomotion 
peculiar to the poorer class of latter day saints, 


or those who arrive from Europe inspired 
with the hope of finding wealth, plenty and 
in Utah. It is a long journey over- 


land, and many of the disciples leave their 
bones upon the road, for the wolves and vul- 
tures to feast upon; but there is no privation 
which man and woman will not endure for 
the sake of religion. The scene was drawn 
for us some months since by an officer at Fort 
des Moines, past which the Mormons journey- 
ed. By recent advices from Utah, it looksas 
though government was likely to have trouble 
with Governor Young, but the affair may 
blow over. 


> 


THE OLD AND YOUNG SOLDIER. 


On this page we give a characteristic and 
spirited French sketch, the original of which 
may be met every dayin Paris. A gentleman 
who sent the drawing from the other side of 
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the water, says that he drew it from life, and 
while thus engaged the patriotic veteran ad- 
yanced slowly, one hand resting on the young 
soldier. His eyes, forever closed, saw not the 
sun shining through the blossoms of the horse- 
chestnut trees. In the place of his right arm 
hung an empty sleeve, and one of his thighs 
rested on a wooden leg, the ringing of which 
on the pavement made the passengers turn to 
look. On seeing this old wreck of patriotic 
struggles, the greater part shook their heads 
pitifully, and uttered a complaint or a male- 
diction against war. But the veteran heeded 
them not. His thoughts were on the fields 
where he had fought and bled for Napoleon 
the First, and the instant the soldier pronoun- 
ced the great man’s name, every wail was 
hushed and some heads were uncovered. The 
people rat longer thought of wounds and 
maimefl limbs. They remembered that they 
were Frenchmen and loved glory. 
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ORIENTAL PORTRAITS. 

Men do not agree in their ideas of beauty. 
Different nations have different tastes, and 
while we are fascinated by the sylph-like, fair- 
faced Armenian girl, the Moor would look 
upon her with scorn, and turn with a kindled 
eye to his own idea of ‘what constitutes beau- 
ty, viz., plenty of fut. We give the readers of 
the DoLLAR MonTacyY five different styles of 
beauty. The first, on this page, represents a 
Moorish lady of Algiers, a dark-eyed maid of 
well-developed charms, though with not 
enough of plumptitude to satisfy the taste of 
an oriental, Her dress is peculiar, and not 
ungraceful, with its low-necked jacket and 
laced sleeves, short tunic, and wide trousers 
gathered below the knee. When the material 
is of brilliant color, and pearls and gold are 
used unsparingly, the effect must be fine. The 
life of the Moorish women is much easier than 
that of the Arab females. Instead of being 
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YOUNG TURKISH GIRL. 


ill-treated at home, they are imperious and ex- | 


acting, and hold their lords and masters in 
subjection. Their expensive coquetry per- 
haps exceeds that of any other race of wo- 
inen. The Moors do not enjoy a very high 


reputation for morality. 

he figure on this page is that of a Turkish 
girl, and the face of a Turkish woman borrows 
something from the different racés of the an- 
cient world, but the particular type of the East 
prevails, They have commonly pure and 
regular features, large black eyes, prominent 
cheek-bones, the nose somewhat aquiline, the 
lips well formed and colored, and the body 
rather stout. Pretty girls are rare, and are 
only found among those just budding into wo- 
manhood. The women of the bourgeoise class 
often have an extraordinary embonpoint, and 
an opulence of contours of which they are 
very vain. The dress the Turkish women 
wear in the streets is very simple. The jfer- 


edje, an ample and long garment of rose- 


, colored, sky-blue, lilac or ot aay merino or 


cloth, envelopes the whole body, a band of 
muslin called the yashmak masks the face en- 
tirely, and only shows two black eyes bright- 
ened with khol and surmounted by eyebrows 
artificially united. No woman would dare to 
0 out without this equipment ordained b 
ussulman jealousy, without running the 
of insult. But Christians manage, sometimes, 
to obtain a glimpse of their faces, in spite of 
veil or feredje, and generally by the coquetry 
of the women. : 
Following, on page 361, is a picture repre 
senting a Greek girl. 
beauty and type of the Greeks are too well 
known to need description. In some families 
the women preserve the oriental costume in 
use among the Mussulmans and Levantines, 
but they wear it with that taste and elegance 
peculiar to their eminently artistic race. 
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ORIENTAL PORTRAITS. 


Most of the women of distinction are dressed 
in the Frankish fashion, with some modifica- 
tions, partly European and partly Asiatic. 
The Greek women used to live quite secluded, 
but intercourse with other nations has ren- 
dered them less shy. A Greek mother is 
proud if she can increase her husband's family 
at a rapid rate, and wives who are so unfortu- | 
nate as not to bear children are looked upon 
with the utmost = sper After the age of 
twenty-five a Greek mother grows old rapidly, | 
and at thirty she is hideous. 
The handsome Armenian girl, shown on | 
362, whose face is soft and delicate, with 
y laughing eyes, noble forehead, is a fair | 
representative of her class and position. The | 
rait which is before the readers of the 
LLAR MONTHLY is an exact likeness of 
the daughter of a governor. The Armenians | 


consider their women as inferior beings, treat 
them cruelly, and marry them to men whose 
faces the ladies do not see until after the priest 
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has performed the ceremony. The Armenian 
woman soon loses her beauty, She has a pas- 
sion for sweetmeats, bonbons and all kinds of 
dulces, and consumes such stuff in preference 
to healthy food, and the consequence is she 
grows coarse and heavy, and at thirty is dis- 
gustingly fat. 

Our last portrait in the picture gallery is 
that of a Jewish woman. Her face is noble, 
and bears all the peculiar traits of Jewish 
character. Her dress is neat, cool and pic- 
turesque, while the ornament for the head is 
ey oriental in its character. Jewish 
adies have always been celebrated for the 
beauty of their eyes. They have a strong at- 
tachment for their religion, and very seldom 
marry those who do not believe in it. The 
power of traditionary rites and observances 
is almost impregnable with the Jewish peo- 
ple, and every infringement of them is regard- 
ed by them with bitter opposition and con- 
temptuous hatred. 


YOUNG GREEK GIRL. 
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KITE FLYING OF THE CHINESE. 

Kite flying in this country is a dull and mo- 
notonous amusement, even for boys, who soon 
tire of the strain upon their hands and arms, 
and are glad enough a allow companions to 
attend the strings. But in China kite flying 


ORIENTAL PORTRAITS. 


| the sport, and risk their money on the d 
_ or the bat, and the excitement is intense as 


the former pursues the latter, whisking 


| through the air like a hawk, yet missing the 
. object aimed at, and in furn is chased by the 


is an art, and carried to such a state of perfec- | 


tion that those who contend that aerial navi- 
gation is impossible, would alter their opin- 


ion after witnessing a party of Chinamen flying | 


bat. After an hour or two of skillful manoyy. 
ering one or the other is destroyed, and then 
shouts of triumph rend the air, herever the 
Chinaman wanders, in the East, he flies his 
kite. We have seen them in Manilla, in Bata- 


YOUNG ARMENIAN GIRL, 


their kites. The kites which the celestials 
manufacture are different in shape from those 
used in this country, as may be seen by re- 
ferring to our illustration on page 364. They 
are destitute of long, thin tails, and lean 
bodies, but instead, they assume the form of 
bats, dragons, with monstrous eyes and hide- 
ous wings, birds of uncouth shape, and scorpi- 
ons of monstrous sizes When a dozen China- 
men meet to pursue their favorite amusement, 
if they are noted as experts, thousands watch 


| 


via, and in many of the British East India 
possessions. Our artist has conveyed a very 
fair idea of the sport,-as conducted in China 
When the Athenian ambassadors expatiated 
much on the beauty of Alexander's perso? 


and his power of drinking a large quantity of 


wine at one time, Demosthenes heard these 
reports with indignation ; observing that the 
first topic of praise became a woman, an 

the second contained the quality of a spong® 
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A PRAYING WHEEL. 

Benjamin Franklin, in his boyhood, shocked 
his sober-minded father, y asking him why 
he didn’t say grace once for all over the beef 
barrel, instead of repeating it at every meal. 
One cannot doubt that many people do multi- 

y prayers to little profit, because the heart 
ed asmall share in the utterance. The Bood- 
hists have displayed great ingenuity in repeat- 
ing prayers by machinery; but while we, in 
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it was hard work for two priests to turn it. 
These praying cylinders were the great fea- 
ture of the place, and were of all sizes; the 
smallest were about the size of humming tops, 
and resembled that toy in shape. They are 
called chos-khor, and are carried in the lamah’s 


_right hand, the handle being the axis on which 


they revolve. They turn at the slightest move- 
ment, and, as each revolution counts as one 
prayer, it is easy to carry on an animated con- 


YOUNG JEWISH GIRL. 


Christian lands, may smile or weep at their 

filly, we need not look far to see equal insin- 

Cleat impotence in the form of rayer. 
orrens gives the foll 

tai following descrip- 

€ went over the monastery, which was 

just the Church of Gorooguntal over again on 

4 large scale. Amongst other things, we 

Were shown with great pride a monster pray- 

Wheel; the cylinder was at least ten feet 

t, and five or six feet in diameter, and 


versation, and get through any amount of 
prayers to Boodh at the same time. Others, 
a little longer were placed in shelves along 
the walls, about the height of a man’s waist. 
The pious, in ing always give them a 
twist. But the mdst perfect specimen of this 
business-like way of getting over spiritual 
duties, practised by the Boodhists or Ladak, 
was a ihtie water-mill, which we noticed, a 
short time after, near the village. The stream 
turned the mill-wheel, which was nothing 
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more or less than a prayer cylinder, and re- 
volved unceasingly; as long as the stream 
flowed on, so long would its devotions last. 
Unlike a ‘friar of orders grey’ apt to fall 
asleep over his beads, and to shirk the number 
of his aves which have been bargained for, this 
charming little mechanical contrivance never 
stopped to take breath, never slept, never left 
off for meals, but prayed continually ‘free 
gratis for nothing” He was certainly no fool, 
whatever else he may have been, who invent- 
ed the praying-wheel.” 


**GOING INTO SOCIETY!” 

All Paris is talking of the wondrous liberal- 
ity and prodigality of a cerggin Russian noble- 
man, who has lately gaine@ admittance into 
the chosen circle ofthe “ upper ten thousand.” 
His dinners are such as to create the envy, 
hatred, and malice of those who cannot par- 
take of them, and the most intense admiration 


of those who do. But what, just at this mo- | 


CHINESE KITE-FLYING. 


ment, is creating quite a sensat ion, is that, 02 
New Year's day, he called at Madame J. Be’, . 


and, finding her from home, left his card, 
with it a pair of diamond earrings, which are 


said to be worth two hun 


dred thousand francs 
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THE COMING ANGEL. 


AT ANCHOR. 


Ah, many a year ago, dear wife, 
We floated down this river, 

Where the hoar willows on its brink 
Alternate wave and shiver; 

With careless glance we viewed askance 
The kingfisher at quest, 

And scarce would heed the reed-wren near, 
Who sang beside her nest; 

Nor dreamed that e’er our boat would be, 
Thus anchored and at rest, 

Dear love, 

Thus anchored and at rest. 


0, many a time the wren has built 
Where those green shadows quiver, 
And many a time the hawthorn shed 
Its blossoms on the river, 
Since that sweet noon of sultry June, 
When I my love confessed, 
While with the tide our boat did glide 
Adown the stream’s smooth breast, 
Whereon our little shallop lies 
Now anchored and at rest, 
Dear love, 
Now anchored and at rest. 
The waters still to ocean run, 
Their tribute to deliver; 
still the hawthorns bud and bloom 
bove the dusky river. 


Guill sings the wren—the water-hen 


Still skims the ripple’s crest ; 

The sun—as bright as on that night— 
Sinks slowly down the west; 

But now our tiny craft is moored, 
Safe anchored and at rest, 


Dear love, 
Safe anchored and at rest. 


For this sweet calm of after-days 
We thank the bounteous Giver, 

Who bids our life flow sweetly on 
As this delicious river. 

A world—our own—has round us grown, 

Wherein we twain are blest; 

Our child's first words than songs of birds 
More musie have expressed ; 

And all our centred happiness 
Is anchored and at rest, 

Dear love, 

Is anchored and at rest. 


We often regret we did not do otherwise, 
When that very otherwise would in all prob- | 


ability have done for us. Life too often pre- 
sents us with a choice of evils, rather than of 
go0ds, Like the fallen angels of Milton, we 
all know the evils that we have; but we are 
ignorant what greater evils we might have en- 
countered by rushing on apparent goods, the 
consequence of'which we know not.—Colton. 
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THE COMING ANGEL: 
—oR,— 
MY GENTLE NURSE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


I cAME home from sea heagtily sick and 
tired of ocean life. I resolved T build mea 
little nest in some quiet neighborhood, and I 
hoped to find some woman who would not 
disdain to share it with me, however humble 
and unassuming were its appointments. And 
having so determined, I sef myself speedily to 
its accomplishment. For many months my 
| little toy of a house occupied my mind and 
the labor of my hands. I turned alternately 
carpenter, mason, painter and gardener. Ev- 
ery day saw some improvement. The building 
was a small one, fronting the south, where I 
had saved some splendid rock maples for 


shade. The man of whom I had bought the 


land was surprised when I told him I was go- 
ing to keep them standing. They would 
spoil my prospect, he said. But the tree 

stood. I had a low wing built at the eastermy | 
and also at the western end, forming two deam 


little rooms, in which we could behold 
rising and setting sun. 


It was easy to build the house; but the wo- 
man who was to occupy it with me, was still 
out in the long future—a being unknown. I 
went out into society, and cultivated young 


lady society intensely. I was not fastidious 
overmuch. Idid not seek for beauty, riches 


and goodness all in the same person; they 
seldom meet thus. But I did look for pretti- 
ness and intelligence combined; for I had a 
sailor’s horror of ugly women, and had not a 
sailor’s disregard to the intellectual. 

I added every day some naw charm to my 
dwelling, where I had already installed the 
dearest of all mothers. Birds, and flowers, 
and books, the choicest plants, the most rare 


| and delicate of foreign shells, gathered in my 


visits to other lands, all awaited the coming 
woman, who yet did not come, and I sought 
her everywhere, in vain. 

{ My mother had a pet scheme to marry me 
to a young girl, th@daughter of a friend; and 
| some such foolish nonsense had been perpe- 
| trated in our babyhood as to plan a marriage 
between us. I tried to like Constance Mason, 
willing to please the two eld ladies who de- 
sired it so much; but I could not bring mys-lf 
to love so passive and uninteresting a being. 
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My wife must have some character; must be 
able to carve out life for herself, not yield 
blindly to me. So that project flitted by on 
broken wing; and while my mother was be- 
moaning my bachelorhood, I met one whom 
it seemed very possible that I could love. 

Henrietta Clarendon was the sister of a 
friend of my own, and was then on a visit to 
him. rw Clarendon had been married 
about thr onths, and this was his sister’s 
first visit. I knew how pleasing it would be 
to him, and I tried to make myself agreeable 
to the young lady, at first for her brother’s 
sake, and then for her own. How well I suc- 
ceeded may be known by the fact that we 
were engaged lovers in less than six weeks 
after I first saw her. 

The days of courtship are interesting only 
to the parties undergoing that ordeal. I shall 
forbear to speak of them further; yet I must 
justify to the reader my choice of a wife, by 
describing her. She was tall.and graceful. 
Her hair was lighter than my taste approved, 
but of singular beauty and length; her eyes 
were blue, and sparkling with vivacity. She 
had very beautiful hands—almost too beauti- 
ful for a poor man’s wife, who must use those 
members for household purposes. There was 
no shying that fact; my wife must work. Her 
life should be as happy as I could make it; 
but I could not have afforded a useless com- 
panion—nor would I, if I could. My mother 
—than whom no one ever deserved the name 
of lady—was a domestic ange). Henrietta 
was doomed, in my mind, from our betrothed, 
to follow in her footsteps. Should I love my 
angel the less because she could furnish my 
supper with her.own fair hands ? 

Thus matters stood when our country heard 
the cry of arms. My whole soul responded to 
the summons, and I announced myself in 
readiness to depart. Mine was a Spartan 
mother, who could bid me go, and choke back 
her tears as she said the word good-by. But 
Henrietta’s was nota brave spirit; she even 
seemed displeased that my country. should 
take precedence of herself in my heart. Thank 
God, I was not the recreant she would have 
made me! I was grieved and astonished at 
her conduct and her words. Evidently, ghe 
was no wife for a soldie®; but then I expected 
to be a man of peace again before many 
months, and I would not trouble the parting 
hour by chiding her cowardice. 

Our regiment was foremost in the fight, and 
many of our brave boys were laid low. I 
seemed to wear a charmed life; for I became 


so bitter towards the rebels, as I marked their 
unmanily course, that I cared for no danger 
and was in the thickest of every battle i 
fought, without a thought of myself, Bye 
my mother and, Henrietta were forgotten in 
the hour of warfare. Still, I was never touch. 
ed; my hour had not yet come. 

It came, however. I had joined the West. 
ern cavalry, and had been promoted to the 
rank of captain. I was employed in establish. 
ing pickets one evening, aided by twenty of 
my men, when we were fired upon from a cedar 
thicket. Two poor fellows were shot down 
from their horses. I had just dismounted 
and stood beside them, when another volley 
took effect upon myself. I knew nothing w- 
til I found myself in the hospital, amidst the 
dead and dying, who%had been brought in 
hastily from the scene ‘where treachery and 
meanness had done their work. 

My own work was done. When I 
from the hands of the surgeon, I was a 
able wreck of a man, minus an arm and ae, 
and with an ugly scar upon my cheek. These 
were visible injuries ; but my whole body bore 
the marks of bullets that had been extracted 
while I lay insensible. 

I longed, then, for that dear mothrr’s hand 
which had ministered to me so often. If ever 
a man longs to be a boy again, and cling wa 
mother’s arms, it is whien, helpless and power- 
less, he wakes up wounded and sore, as I did. 
But when I had time to analyze my selfish 
ness, I felt that my mother’s presence there 
would be no joy, but deep and bitter pain to 
me. : 

When the twilight approached, and the 
moans of my fellow-sufferers were subsiding 
into sleep under the effect of the opiates, | 
became aware of the presence of a woman at 
my bedside. She was bathing my hot and 
feverish face with some cool, scented liquid. 
It was as if angels were kissing my brow, and 
fanning me with fragrant wings. It was © 
different from the rough, though well-meant 
handling I had first received from the surge 
and his mates. “Some old lady, who has4 
son in battle,” I thought; “and she handles 
me thus gently, for his sake.” All night she 
was flitting from one bed to another, as I saw 
in my sleepless agony—for my wounds were 
very terrible. “I shall never see home agai, 
I said to myself. f ' 

Well, perhaps it was best that I should not , 
Perhaps it would be less dreadful to them to 
hear of my death, than to see me brought 
bal a maimed, useless cripple. And then. 
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too, the feeling that I had not met my wounds 
in open, fearless warfare, with sword in hand, 
urging my faithful horse against the enemy, 
and winning glory with my own right hand; 
but to be shot down in the dark by the mean, 
miserable, skulking cowards from their am- 
bush—O, the agony of all this! What tongue 
can fully express all that a brave man might 
feel at such a moment! 

It‘was near dawn when my opiate took 
effect, and I slept heavily until afternoon. I 
awoke comparatively free from pain, and be- 
side me sat, as I supposed, the angel of last 
night. No aged crone—no wornout nurse, 
hardened and callous in her profession—No! 
A sweet, tender face was there; no longer 
young, it is true, nor with much of what we 
call beauty, but with something that touched 
me deeper than youth or beauty could have 
done. All that is pure and womanly—all that 


man ought to love and respect in woman, was 


The soft, gentle eyes shone kindly in 


their light; the low, sweet voice, the tender, 


thrilling touch of delicate hands when needed 
—all were there to minister to my shattered 
nerves or body. And when I needed her no 
longer, she glide off to other sick beds, to 
perform the same offices for my poor com- 
trades; reading to them, singing soft, low 
songs, and praying, as I could discern by her 
kneeling figure, when the parting soul was 
struggling upward. 

She never left our ward, save for a few 
hours in the morning, to sleep off the fatigue 
of the night. She seemed endowed with al- 
most miraculous endurance as a nurse. Evy- 
ery day she grew lovelier to my sight, until I 
thought there never was so beautiful a being. 
She was very pale, save when some chance 
word brought up a rich but fleeting color to 
her cheek. Her form was slender, her height 
corpesponding, yet every motion betokened 
health; and though very small, she was far 
removed from lankness. 

Little by little I learned her historw~ She 
was a widow, even at the age of seventeen. 
After her husband’s death, her brother and 
herself, being orphans, lived together ten 
years, whey the war broke out, and he joined 
the army, He was killed, and his body was 
sent to his sorrowing sister. From that mo- 
ment an irresistible desire to nurse the sol- 
diers filled her whole soul. She could not 
avenge her brother’s death, for she was a wo- 
man; but she could nurse the brave men who 
had, like him, given themselves to their coun- 
try. She offered her services, and was accepted. 


Thus much I learned of Helen Leigh’s life. 
She was alone in the world, bound only to the 
wounded soldiers, whom she loved for her 
dead brother’s sake. This devotion of hers 
affected me inexpressibly. For such a woman, 
what might not a man do and dare ? 

“Did you object to your brother joining the 
army ?” I asked her. 

That rich, beautiful glow flashed into her 
face, with a dash of scorn and surprise at the 
question. 

“Object! I object!” 

“Pardon me,” I said, hastily. “I do not 
believe you would.” And I thought bitterly 
of one who did. 

“No,” she resumed, after a pause, in which 
I thought she was shedding tears to the mem- 
ory of her brother. “ No, Albert told me that 
he was called to die for his country; he did 
not believe that he should live to return, and 
he flattered me with no vain hopes. And I, 
believing that. dying in such a cause was bet- 
ter than living ingloriously at home, choked 
back the tears that would have come, and 
told him to go. I am glad that I did not 
dampen his spirits by my sadness. I am glad 
that he died so noble a death. Believe me, 
my dead brother is better to me than many 
living ones who did not live his heroic life, 
and will not die his heroic death.” 


My intercourse with my gentle nurse was 
becoming each day sweeter. I was, all un- 
consciously to myself, learning to love her 
better than I had ever loved mortal woman. 
My unconsciousness was gone, however, when 
I read the answer to my letter which I had 
written home by the hand of my comrade, who 
had lost neither of those valuable members. 

“Henrietta does not write,” wrote my 
mother; “not because you did not address 
your letter to herself, but because she feels 
that, in your present state, she will not bind 
you to your engagement. She bids me say 
that she grieves for your misfortunes. She 
shows the amount of her grief by attending, 
this evening, a large and gay party. I will 
not pain you, my ‘son, by speaking of her 
again. You will not grieve, I know, that you 
see what she might have been to you as a 
wife.” 

“ Ah, my mother!” I said to myself. “ How 
little does her love bear comparison with 
thine !” 


“ Love, love, there are soft smiles and tender words, 
And there are faces skilful to put on 
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The look we trust in—and 'tis mockery all! 
A faithless mist—a desert vapor wearing 
The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 
The thirst that semblance kindled ! 
There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world—no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.” 


I thought how truly had the sweet poet of 
the affections divined a mother’s love. 

Weeks, and even months, I lingered at the 
hospital. Had I not received the best of care, 
I must have sunk under my sufferings; not 
mental sufferings. Strange to say, I not only 
felt calm and resigned under Henrietta’s von- 
duct, but even hilarious at the thought that I 
was not bound to her. 

“T shall never marry any one, of course,” I 
said to myself; “but I shall have my mother 
to love me, and perhaps, when the war is 
over, my gentle nurse may come and live with 
us, making our home brighter and happier.” 

I do not think that I felt very sad at the 
figure which I should make in such ifidulgent 
eyes. I fancied myself walking about the gar- 
den—on crutches, it is true—but with those 
two tender friends beside me; and the picture 
was not very disheartening. I ventured to 
speak of it to Helen, as I had now learned to 
call her. I described my mother, and the joy 
she would have in sharing her home with one 
who had been so kind to her son. The vivid 
blushes that bathed her face in crimson light, 
gave me the initial letters that spoke of some- 
thing that was not merely friendship. Then 
I told her of Henrietta, and I showed her my 
mother’s letter. Before she had read it 
through, she burst into tears. 

“Would Helen Leigh have done thus?” I 
asked. The sweet face lay pale and tearful 
upon my heart. I repeated what I had said 
to myself, “I can marry no one now.” And I 
asked, “ Would you have loved me, Helen, if 
you had seen me in happier days, when I 
walked among men as straight and unhurt as 
the proudest form among them?” 

And, amid happy tears and sobs and smiles, 
she whispered, “ Dear, I love you best-now !” 


And when the war is past that now harasses 
this distressed country, Helen is to come 
home—to the home where for four happy 
weeks I have been tended hourly by a fond 
mother, who hails her coming as that of an 
angel. God be thanked, that my right arm is 
untouched, and that the other limbs may be 
replaced by artificial aid, so that the poor 


THE COMING AN GEL. 


cripple may bear once more the semblanesigf 
aman! It is worth all the pain I have had, 
to have ridden inyself of a heartless coquetig: 
and to attach to my shattered fortunes a tre 
woman’s heart. And to-day I have writhg 
to Helen, that a double joy will fill my hemg 
when Peace sits brooding over our Country, 
and Love smiles upon our home, 


SELAH. 

This word which is used in the Psalms sey 
enty-four times, and thrice in the propheeyigl 
Habakkuk, must have some significant maa 
ing, and yet there seems td be much doubly 
reference to the matter. Itis a Hebrewwonl 
which the translators have left as they found 
it, because they could not agree as to its meme 
ing. The Targum and most of the Jew 
commentators give to the word the meaning 
of eternally forever. The voice of the Sept. 
agint translation appears to baye 
as a musical or rhythmical 
gards it as indicating a change of tone; Male 
erson, as a musical note, equivalent, perhapy 
to the word report. According to Lath 
and others, it is equivalent, to the exclamation 
silence! Gesenius says “ Selah means, Bt 
the instruments play and the singer stop” 
Wocher regards it as equivalent to sursim 
corda! (up, my soul!) Sommer, after @& 
amining all the seventy-four passages in whidl 
the word occurs, recognizes in every case a 
actual appeal of summons to Jehovah; they 
are calls for aid, and prayer to be heard, 
pressed either with entire directness, of, @ 
not in the imperative “ Hear, Jehovah!” am@ 
the like, still earnest addresses to God, tim 
He would reniember and hear, ete. The wort 
itself he regards as indicating blast of trum 
pets by the priests. Selah, itself, he thinkyl 
an abridged expression used for Higgaion, i 
dicating the sound of the stringed instrament 
and Selah a vigorous blast of trumpets. Sem 
think the word marks the beginning fa mf 
sense, or a new measure of verses; and other 
that it joins what follows to that which goa 
before, and shows that what has been said @ 
serves always to be remembered. Some have 
thought Selah showed the cessation of Heat 
tual inspiration of the psalmist, and other 
that it is simply a note to indicate the elev 
tion of the voice, and still others, that 1 
equivalent to Amen, be it so, or let it wa 
Biblical Researches. 


The first indication of domestic happiness 
the love of one’s home. . 
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tightwunder Britain sity ; stedp hind alteady 


mantid over Brest, and nothing 


the immense cables thint held the ships, the 
roaring of thé Waves; and the measured tramp 
of ther 
thle distances, on left bank, the con- 
vict prison loomed forth, lit dp in the midst of 
the mass whieh! sarrounded it. One of 
its! wards, ‘however, shore less brilliantly than 
_ ite neighbore—this was the corivicts’ infirmary. 
| wihtlow of this infirmary, stood 
young tian, wearing’ the tiniform of ‘a marine 
surgeon, with ‘his forehead testing against the 
iton bats, in’ profound thought. 
“ What is the use of living without bape 
nesé murmured’ he to himself, “ and How 
happiness | be” obtained ‘without ? 
Wealththat is the grand object—and’ ds for 
the of aequiring ft; there are no bad 
ones Sut ‘those’ whieh hot ‘succeded: If I 
commit some basé avt and becomé rich, ’tis 
but's inomentary'afhir, which the rest'of my 
life! will blbt oat. | Po be guilty of crime, 


|| which is @etécted; and ds for remorse; if there 


be sucha’ thing) can it torment me more than 
want? Which of the two causes the most 
stffe¥ing, “desire or repentduce ? 


At any tate, can by. ho be wbout 


the pangs which! a?ise: from an uneasy con- 
selendé, while aur perfectly certain about 
those wiiich spring ‘from indigence. Logic, 
then, ‘convitiées tliat” I'must do anything 


' | and everything to overcome poverty. A poor 
man does Hot live, fort) live is to be one’s 
| own master; Whith poér man ‘assuredly is 
ned dni By twenty-seven years old, and 
theiwatery gmve 


passionately fond of all the pleasures of youth, 
while my life is passedi'in ministering ‘to the 
dying. I ‘live etther'betweeh decks or in a 
hospital ward, hearing nothing but groans and 


‘| bidsphemies Whats the end ‘of such a life, 


and’ what: have) Io dépe td merithit? Why 
should longer endore it? And if seek to 
put an end to t' by what tiieu style crime, how 
‘shal nd» an /epporvenity? Successful 
cries arevrave, and it id by a special favor of 


Heaven that ode falls ‘in’ with ‘Three 


quarters of'inemkind are deterred from ctime 
it » 

ohe:twhto could his thoughts, the 
young surgeon presdnted singular spectacle 
—his spirit chafing at restraint; his indigna- 
| tion/ atthe impotence’of poor man to do 
evil'to advantage, ‘and his calling God to ac- 
coutit for thé barriers with whieh he had 
hemmed in crime. However, on examining 


Werheard in the harbor save the creaking of 
23 


closely, it was easy to see that in this singular 
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train of thought, there was more oferror than 
corraption. His immorality did not spring 
from vice, but from ambition and the thirst for 
power, which is not an uncommon malady 
hot-blooded youth. 
Edward Launay was, in point of fact, one of 
those men who pass in envying fortune, the 
time which should be spent in acquiring ity 
and who will not accept a position in the 
world, but prefer to choose one, He was 


with these reflections, the significance of 
which we have detailed, when the injfirmier 
entered, and announced to him that Number 
Seven was dead. The young surgeon left the 
window carelessly, and with regret ; he passed 
between the two rows of beds, to the chiffre 
which had been designated, for in a hospital a 
sick man has no name; the only, thing they 
know and take care of is the bed—the man 
who finds. himself there is only a transient 


paagenger 

On reaching Number Seven, Launay drew 
back the eovering, which, according to cus- 
tom, had been thrown over the face of the 
dead, and curiously gazed upon ‘it. All his 
pre-oceupations had evidently given place to a 
sort of scientific interest; the instinet of the 
physician awoke at the sight of the corpse. 
He passed his hand lightly over the protu- 
berances of the skull, and studied for a mo- 
ment the muscles of the face, and then, as if he 
had suddenly determined to verify certain ob- 
servations, or clear up certain doubts, he 
ordered the body to be earriefl to the 
amphitheatre. fv 

The deceased indeed offered a worthy sub- 
ject for study to a disciple of Gall or Lavater. 
Convicted of burglary, and condemned to im- 
prisonment for life, Pierre Cranon had passed 
twenty years of prison life, ever occupied with 
the idea of escape. His attempts at escape, 
sometimes fortunate, but which hed never been 
able to evade search for any length, of time,, 
amounted to sixty in number, and! he had 
sixty times undergone the lash of the convict 
keeper. These cruel punishments had ren- 
dered him infirm and sickly, without causing | 
him to relinquish his prajects,, They aaid that 
his desire for liberty increased with the, im-. 
possibility of satisfying it; the idea ci escape 
became with Cranon a species of incorrigible | 
monomania, and he had recourse to the most 


had been chained to his bench, laden with 
thirty pound iron ball, and he broke forth no 
more. This last measure filled him with de. 
spair; he seemed to give up all idea of escape, 
and fell seriously ill. At the time our story 
opens, he had glready been in the infirmary 
some eight days. 
! The guard returned with a bier, and the 
body was transported to the hall for dissec- 
\tlon. The amphitheatre of the prison, which 
was rarely used, was even more loathsome 
than those places generally are. Here and 
there were scattered various limbs, half eaten 
by the rats; strips, of petrified flesh hung 
along the marble table, and the foot slipped 
on the flagstones inundated with greenish 
blood. At the lower end of the room, a mu- 
tilated skeleton, suspended by an open win- 
dow, swung in the night air, and made a 
hideous clanking. 
Accustomed &s Launay was to the sight of 
such objects, yet the unwonted hour, the cold 
dampness of the amphitheatre, and that fan- 
tastic uncertainty of outlipe which night 
throws over everything, caused him to feel 
somewhat uncomfortable. «However, he hast- 
ened to prepare his instruments, and approach- 
ing the table, uncovered the Gorpse of the con- 
vict. It was entirely naked; the body, emaci- 
ated and shrunken, would have seemed to 
belong to an old man, had not here and there 
certain tense muscles, and certain portions of 
the flesh better preserved, marked the remains 
of the prime of manhood; but these traces of 
vigor were few and far ‘between. His limbs, 
covered with scars left by the lash of the 
garde-chiourme, were for the most part so 
lacerated, and slashed, that one would have 
thought them composed of a thousand frag- 
ments coarsely welded together, The iron 
manacle still imprisoned bis left leg, gud had 
worn on it a deep scar. ut 04 
After having regarded for a moment the fea- 
tures of a man who during life had suffered 0 
much in order to break « chain whiose end 
still hung from his body; Launay drew the 
lamp nearer, and took his dissecting knife. 


tance. 
Surprised and somewhat alarmed, he leaned 
over the body and raised its head to the light; 
the eyelids trembled slightly; he drew nearer 
—the eyes suddenly opened! 
Leunay ‘sprang back, filled with terret; 
then the body slowly straightened up, assumed 
a sitting posture, and looked around uneasily. 


extraordinary methods. Finally .the fellow 


The young surgeon was immovable, not know- 
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ing what to think, when he saw Pierre Cra- 
non glide lightly to the floor, and direct his 
steps toward the window. This movement 
explained the whole thing. Already had the 
convicts more than once sought, by a simu- 
lated death, the chances of escape; he under- 
stood that he had been duped, and, recover- 
ing from his first fright, he sprang after Cra- 
non, and selzed him round the waist, just as 
he was about, to leap from the window. 

The convict struggled to free himself; but 
Launay did not let go bis hold, and a despe- 
rate struggle began between them. It ended 
in the fall of Pierre, who naked and enfeebled, 
could not long resist, 

“You see you are not the strongest,” said 
the surgeon, pressing him down with his knee 
on his chest ; “ you cannot escape me.” 

Cranon still struggled, but soon perceiving 
that all his efforts were in vain, gave over 


“Let me escape, in the name of God, Mon- 
sieur Launay !” said he, in a supplicating voice. 
“What difference can my flight make to you? . 
om not charged to guard me.” 

“T am responsible during your {llness.. 
Aud what would they say of a physician who 
let the dead ” 


“They will not know it; and, moreover, 
ean do nothing to you. O, I conjure 
you, Monsieur Launay, let me save myself, 
letme goforth! I ought by this time to have 
passed the door. In a moment I should have 
been free, I should havé taken a step on other 
than prison soll—I should have breathed the 
air withoat! ' For since my last evasion, they 
have not let me go out, as you know well 
enough, dear Monsieur Launay. I beseech, 
Timplore you!” 
“It is impossible.” | 
The felon made another struggle to free 
himself; but the gurgeon held him firmly, 
“You don’t stir without my permission,” 
said he, “I don’t choose to have it said that | 
you made a fool of me.” yf 
“Lwant to be free; I must be free!” cried 
Cranon. “O, my God! to haye suffered so 
long for nothing ! Iwho have made no at- 
‘empt for two months, I have lost an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps. I, who have gone three days 
without eating, that I, might become ill, and 
80 to the infirmary ; I succeeded so well as to . 
nothing, positively nothing! To have 
what one has stvigaied "Ge so long, within 
ma eh and then to love it—O, it is too 


Cranon beat his head with rage against the 
flagstones of the hitheatre, Launay was 
moved by his 

“And why do you desire liberty so 


eagerly 2” 


“Why #48, you have never been a pris- 
oner. y do I wish to be free? Because I 


don’t want to live here. I want to return to 
my country beforeI die; to warm myself in 
the sun of Marseilles. J ust think, it is twenty 
years since I saw an olive.” 

“ But you are no longer strong enough or 
well enough to resume your old calling; you 
would die of hunger if you were at liberty.” 

Cranon’s face lighted up with a smile of dis- 
dainful vanity. 

“Tamricher than youall” 

“You, rich ?” 

1” 

“You are very lucky.” 

Although this was said in irony, yet the ac- 
cent of, the surgeon had doubtless something 
Which the convict understood. 
|“ Listen,” said he, in a low tone, “would 
you likewise be rich? I have enough for two.” 

“You take me for an idiot, Cranon.” 

“T tell you I can make your fortune ?” 

“Some robbery that I am to commit with 
you, isitnot?” 

“No, but money to receive. Help me to 
escape and I will share with you.” 

“ Keep your tales for some one else,” said 
Launay, ashamed of having, in spite of him- 
self, lent his ear to the lies of a felon. “Re- 
turn to the hall, and let’s have an end of 
this.” 

Speaking thus, thé young surgeon arose, 
but without letting go Cranon’s hands, 

“You wont believe me ?” said he, in despair. 


“Upon my soul, Monsieur Launay, I have 


told you the truth What can I do to con- 
vince you?” 

“Show me your treasure.” 

“T have it da here; you know well enough 
that I couldn’t have it here ; but let me escape 
and I swear before God you chall have your 
share.” 

“I regard it as received. Come on, my 
droll fellow, and we will have your chain 
rejoined.” mid 

Cranon groaned, For a moment he seemed 
the prey to a painful indecision; at length, 
drawing himself up suddenly : 

“Listen to cried ‘he, with such an air 
of truth, that the surgeon was convinted. 
“Will you promise to let me escape if I prove 
to you that I do not lie?” ~ 
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“We'll see about that.” 
“ Will you, promise 
“Vell, I don’t risk mucl 
“Swear, then.” 

“So be it, I swear.” 


T suppose.” 


“Well, in the square of St. Michael, at the’ 


north side, of, the rock fIrglas,’ at the bottom 
of an orifice, under six feet of earth, I hid, ten, 
ntained four hun- 


years ago, a casket which cont 
dred thousand francs fp bani notes,” 
“ And how did you come by that casket ?” 


“ By a business transaction—do you under- 
stand? Four hundred ‘thousand francs. 
Well, if you wish it, half of that sum is 


yours.” 


Launay shook ‘his head. “ There ‘ts only, 
one fault with your story, and that is that ten 


years ago you were already in prison.” 


“Ten years ago I escaped with’ Martin. 


We accomplished the.affair together in the 


square, and hid the casket there from fear of 
being pursued. , The next day the gendarmerie 


arrested us at Plestere. Since then 


has died at the galleys, and along am, 


who know of the hiding place.” c 


{ 
In spite of Launay’s efforts to appear indif: 


ferent, it was evident that he listened to pe 
felon with eager attention. , When the latter 
had finished speaking, he remained for, some 


time buried ip thought, as if weighing with 
himself the probability of that which he had 


just heard; but suddenly arousing himbelf 


from his pre-occupation, he blushed on meet- 
ing the gaze which Cranon fixed upon him, 


aud said in a tone which he strove to render 
“ Your talk is well inyented, byt it .is old. 


People no longer believe in hidden treasures, 


even ju the comje operas, ‘Think’ of another 

The convict trembled, , don't belieye 
me ?” said he. 

“ T believe that you are a cunning rogue who 
likes to, is, imagination, 

“Monsieur Launay, Monsieur Launay, for 


Heavén’s sake pity me! The casket is in a 


crevice of l Irglas; I am sure of finding it op 
searching,” 
“T will extuse you from that trouble.” _ 
“Monsieur Launay, you shall have two- 
thirds; I will pre you two-thirds.” 
“ And qll the jeyrels, for there gre also some 
jewel.” 
“That's enough, I tell you—not another 


word more—up with you.” 


| 


TAR 


Cranon uttered a cry of rage and fell back 
upon the floor. 

“T wont get up till they take’ me from here: 
I wont stir.a step. ‘0, he Will not believe ef 
Monsieur Launay, It is the truth, and more. 
over— “But lie will not believe me! “And not 
to have the casket because it is ‘Impossible to 
prove that T do ndt liet ‘Only ten leagues be- 
tween it afid me, between the prison and 
wealth! Monsieur Launay, Monsieur Lan- 
ns you will repent of this— 0, he will not 

The convict rolled on the floor, crazy’ with 
despair. As for Launay, he showed great 'per- 
plexity. “The tale of Crandn had aroused that 
world of evil thoughts which slimbered within 
him. On the one, hand he felt disposed to 


give credence to the fellow’s words, and to 


agree, to his proposition; while on the other 
tlie fear of being made a dupe of, and the 
shame of Buch a connivance restrained hin. 
This Jast reason prevailed, and to put an’ gnd 
to the temptation at once, he, approached 


Crahon, and takipg him under the ari, 
tompted to raise ghd himselt to 
hall. Perceiving that his efforts weré 
he decided to go’and obtain assistaneé. 
‘He went out, and then after having double 
locked the door, hastened to thte salle dé garde, 
Where he ordered’ two injirmiers follow 


him, As théy drew’ near’ the. ainphithgatr, 


the report of a musket was beard close to 
them, and almost at the moment 4 man, 
naked aiid’ b ding, appeared tottering at the 
other, end of fhe court. Tt was Cranon, who, 
left alone, had succeeding in escaping by the 
window, and upon whom the sentisiel had just 
fired. Lifes atrived In time to receive him 
in his arms; but the ball had penetrated his 
breast—he was dead! 


Two years haye flown by since thé events 
we have just narrated, and the scene changes 
to Badenville, a charming little city, near the 
Black Forest, whose site seemed tp haye been 
chosen with special reference to the conveni- 
ence of poets who would Gescribe a terrestrial 
paradise. At the time of wiifch we write, it 
was a very fashionable resort on account ofits 


| baths, and thelr supposed medicinal virtues. 


the beauty ‘and fashion of this romantic 
littlé city are assembled within‘ the salons of 
Mr. “Morpeth, an’ English géntleman, who 
had been passing the sumijiér heré with an 
only daughter, a beaut}fuy of eighteen, 
and the ido! of her father. This ball is given 
in honor of ‘her engagemefit ‘to “Mr. Edward 


ce 
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Launay, a young French gentleman,. to whom 
shais passionately attached, and. on whom 
Morpeth, who can refuse her nothing, has re- 
luctantly consented to bestow her. hand, ° 

Mr. orpeth, as he crossés the salon to 
speak to his brilliant daughter, who is 
even lovelier than usual, in an exqu isite ha 
costume, presents a fair specitien of the Eng- 
lish gentleman, notile and upright in heart, ag 
be is courtly in manner. _ 

My darling Fanny,” sald he, pointing. to a 
superb cameo eee which adorned his daugh- 
ter’s slender waist “I perceive a new jewel 
which I do not remember to have seen before 
in your possession, Per Ps to examine it 
—how Jong have you had this 2” 

- Morpeth blu thu shed slightly, and replied; 


“ Only to-day, dear father.” 
ere did you purchase it?” 
mtich astonished, and examin- 
still more attentively. 
ta not buy it; it was, @ present from, 
Edward.” 


‘te uttered an exclamation of 
as on touching a hidden spring, the cameo 
flew and disclosed,a lock of hair. . 

“Where did M, Launay obtain this ere} _ 

“It was left him by his mother.” : 
Certainly.” 


you to take a few mo- 


ments 2” said he, much disturbed ; his apg 
ter smilingly did as ‘requi ed unclasping 

gem and handing ft to he fier 
The Englishman’ face very graye 
ws, drawing one side with the clasp, he paced 
w add down the salon , glancing alternately 
from the cameo to ‘vameer, who. stood at a 
little distance conv ersing with a ,Stoup of gen- 
lemen, and who had observed nothing of this 
conversation, At length he seemed to haye 
resolved on a course of action, and apptoach- 
ed. the group, of which Launay made one.” It 
that at that, momént Frenebman | 


wm 


was speaking of the éxplaralion of the Eu. 


, afid of the . ot which | 
“xplorers underwent dst, o se) 
savage hordes. 
The dangers to which, one Is, e: xposed in 
are scarcely less,’ ‘observed a 
was present; “and there ve 
few padi lers who have had* elr 
time’ Gr another.” 
am ty tg that,” tnferrupted 
Morpeth, for here in France some twelve 
san ago Iwas robbed and yery, nearly mur- 


member, 
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An exclamation of curiosity ran through 
the group, “You! you! how was that?” 

“Tt is a very simple, story,” éontinued he, 
“though a very frightful event tome, After 
having. embarked from Brest, I was crossing 
Brittany in a post-chaise entirely alone, with 
some 400,000 francs in, bank-potes in my, pos- 
session, were crossing a large square 
called the Square of St. Nicholas.” 

Launay, who had up to this, time been an 
indifferent listener, leaned forward and turned 
deadly pale. | The Englishman continued: 

‘AS I was saying, we were crossing the 


uae in the dead of night, and perceiving a 
black object just ahead of me, I inquired of 


the postition what it was. ‘L’Irglas,’ replied 
he; and I assure you, gentlemen, that, name 


will live in my memory, for at. that instant the 
chaise came to a sudden stop, and I heard the 
fall of a ;,,1 sprang to the door, but re- 
more, for I fell back bathed in my 
own blood,’ 


A murmar of horror interrupted M. Mor- 


peth, and turning towards Launay, he per- 
ceived his, unearthly pallor; he proceeded : 

“When I came to myself, ‘séveral days after, 
r learhed that I beén found senseless in the 
square, the carriage robbed,, and the postilion 
dead.” 


“And could they not discover the assas- 
sins yn asked several persons at the same 


time. 

“ All search was fruitless. But f'do not. de- 
spair, for among the articles of which I was 
robbed, was & casket containing several jew- 
els, easil recognized, and among others, a 
cameo like this.” ‘And M. Morpeth showed 
the clasp he held in hjs hand. 

Launay uttered a cry, an@, Seemed about te 
“My God, hér father !” shouted he, and 

gered from the room. 

one What is the matter with him 2” cried they 
on all sides. 
| “Twill go and see,” replied Morpeth, in a 
stern voice ; but he returned in a few moments 
—the ‘young man had left the hoyse. 

The b fas over, and Mr. Morpeth sat in 


his study, thinking over the eyents of the eve- 
ning, and stunned by the discovery which he 
believed he had made. Suddenly a Jow knock 
was heard at the door, and Edward Launay | 
entered. 

are doubtless astonished at seeing 
me, sir,” gaid he. 

pm, indeed, Assassins have generally 
more “caution,” replied Morpeth, cuttingly. 

“ Ah, do not condemn me yet! I am indeed 
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most culpable, but not so much so as you 
think.” 

“ How, then, did you come by this cameo? 
and why were you so disturbed by my tale, a 
few hours sixce? Itis evident that you know 
of the crime, if you took no part in it.” 

“T did know of it.” 

“You gave Miss Morpeth a jewel which 
you declared to be a family heritage. Is it 
your family, then, whom I ought to accuse ?” 

“No,no! My family is as worthy of re- 
spect as your own.” 

“What part, then, did you take in , this 
crime, unhappy one ?” 
. “Iaccepted the heritage of it. But listen 
to me, monsieur. My moments are precious, 
and I have no time to lose.” 

Mr. Morpeth signed to him that he listened. 
Then Launay related to him all that had taken 
place; the revelation of Pierre Cranon, his 
death, the researches he had made under his 
directions, and lastly, their success, When he 
had finished this long confession, he handed 
Mr. Morpeth a portfolio and a casket, 

“Your four hundred thousand francs are in 
government bonds,” continued he; “you will 
_ here find the receipts, together with a paper 
signed by me, conferring the proprietorship 
on you. The casket contains the other valu- 
ables of which you were robbed,” 

Morpeth examined the papers and the cas- 
ket. When he had assured himself that noth- 
ing was wanting: 

“Monsieur,” said he to Launay, with some 
embarrassment, “what you have just told me 
is so strange, and this restitution is so unex- 
pected, that I don’t know how to reply to 
you, whether with thanks or reproaches; you 
have committed a grave fault.” 

“A crime, sir,” interrupted Edward, “a 
crime! Ah,I no longer seek to conceal the 


truth. After the confidence of Cranon, I 


struggled for some time, but without syccess. 
I could think of nothing but the hidden trea- 
sure. Every night I saw l’Irgias in my 
dreams, and saw there the casket and port- 
folio. I heard a voice crying to me, ‘ L’Irglas, 
VIrglas, there is everything—an establish- 
ment, equipage, the smiles of women! In 
order to become rich, I have only, as in the 
fairy tales, to touch the rocks, and gold will 
pour forth, I need not kill any one, nor 
perjure myself. But with my poverty, I lost 
my peace of mind. A shade followed me ev- 
erywhere! Every instant it seemed to me 
that I heard a voice crying out, ‘ Restore what 
you have stolen! I never went without poi- 
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son about me, determined not to survive the 
shame of a discovery. I repeated in vain to 
myself that my fears were groundless; that 
the proprietor of these riches no longer lived; 
but spite of all, I feared, as children fear the 
night, instinctively, and without knowing 
wherefore.” 

Launay stopped. For some moments he 
seemed to breathe with great difficulty, and 
frequently carried his hand to his chest. After 
a short silence, he continued: 

“ But what are these details to you, mon- 
sieur? The recital of my temptations can 
only interest myself. Pardon me, I will with- 
draw,” 

He moved toward the door, but paused a 
moment as though he desired something he 
dared not ask for. 

“We shall meet no more,” said he, in a 

ken voice, without raising his eyes. “The 
farewell which I bid you now, should perhaps 
be considered that of a dying man. Monsieur, 
I had wished—I had hoped that it would not 
be heard alone. O, that she would look on 
me once more, that I might hear her speak 
again!” 

He paused and looked towards Mr. Mor- 
peth, but he,in turn lowered his eyes, 

“T understand,” said Edward, overwhelmed. 
“You judge me unworthy of this last favor. 
I have no right to demand it; the pure alone 
can exact pity.” 

He bowed profoundly, and turned to depart, 
when Fanny suddenly appeared. She was 
clothed in white, her hair in disorder, and her 
eyes burned with a feverish fire. On perceir- 
ing her Launay could not restrain a cry; the 
lovers stood face to face, speechless and trem 
bling.. Morpeth hastened to his daughter. 

“You here, Fanny, at this time!” cried he. 
“ Return to your room at once!” 

“ Ah, monsieur, do not deny mie this last, 
sad joy!” said Launay, in such moving tones, 
that the young girl burst into tears. He 
turned towards her. “Miss Fanny, bless you 
for those tears, bless you for coming! I did 
not hope to see you again.” 

“T have heard all,” murmured she between 
her sobs. 

“You despise me, then ; 

Her only reply was to throw herself in his 
arms, Launay had so little expected this, 
that he was filled with happiness ; and pressing 
the young girl to his heart, he covered ber 
face with kisses. At length the two lovers 
seemed to recover from their emotion. Mor- 


peth, who had remained silent and 
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forcibly seized his daughter's arm, and strove 
to tear her from the embrace of Edward, but 
Fanny resisted. 

“Let me be, father,” said she, with a wild 
exclamation. “I have promised to be his.” 

“Fanny, you are mad!” 

“I have promised to be his, and I will not 
leave him.” 

“Monsieur,” said the Englishman, trembling 
with rage, “on your life, let go this young 

a me, father!” said Fanny; falling on 
her knees to him. “ Abandon me, and let me 
follow him. I cannot live without him; but 
we will bring no shame upon your house—yo 
shalbmewer see us more !” 

Speaking’ thus, Fanny turned to Launay, 
and hidher ‘dishevelied head in his breast. 
Morpeth could bear this sight no longer. Full 
of rage; he seized Fanny with one hand, and 
raised the other with menace upon Edward. 

“No violence, sir,” said he, with an effort. 
“Fear nothing. I will not accept the sacrifice 
of this angel. I cannot accept it. I was un- 
willing to live poor—think you, I will live poor 
and dishonored? ‘Take away your daughter! 
Monsieur, do you not see that the poison was 
sure, and that I am dying ?” 

Fanny with a shriek sprang toward the tot- 
terhig young man, and received him in her 
arms; his head fell back upon her heart, and 
sigh Edward Launay ex- 


In the little graveyard on the edge of the 
Black Forest,» single stone covers two 
graves;.and there are many there who still 
tell thé story, as they had it from their fathers, 
of the “ Felon’s Secret.” 


SMOKING OF ARSENIC. 


M.Montigny, French consul in China, in 
Teference to the use of arsenic by the northern 
nese, says they mingle it with their smok- 
tobacco. According to missionaries who 
had lived a long time there, tobacco free from 
arsenic is not sold. The same witnesses as- 
sured the consul that the arsenic smokers 
were stout fellows, with “lungs like a black- 
smith’s bellows, and as rosy as cherubs.” The 
publication of sanieny’s statement has call- 
¢d outa letter from Dr. Londe, who announ- 
years ago, in the course ofa 

at the Academy of Medicine, on 

yed to cure tubercular 


aflirms his commendation of this remedy.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


THE MILKY WAY. 


The milky way forms the grandest feature 
of the firmament. It completely encircles the 
whole fabric of the skies, and sends its light 
down u us, according to the best observa- 
tions, no jews than 18,000,000 of suns. 
These are planted at various distances, too 
remote to be more than little understood; but 
their ayy medium of measurement, re- 
quires its transit to ourearth, periods rang- 
ing from ten to a thousand years. Such 
the sum of the great truths revealed to us by the 
two Herschels, who, with a zeal which no ob- 
stacle could daunt, have explored every 
of the igious circle. Sir William Her- 
schel, after accomplishing his famous section, 
believed that he had the ae 
its lowest depth, affi g that he iw 
a cluster of stars with his telescope, construct- 
ed expressly for the investigation, as far back 
as,would require 330,000 years for the transit 
of its light. But Laermer ar as it may 
seem, we must be permitted to doubt this as- 
sertion, as the same telescope in the same 
master-hand was not suffielently powerful to 
resolve even the nebule in Orion. Nor must 
we forget that light, our only clue to those 
unsearchable regions, expands and decom 
ses in its progress, and coming from a as a 
80 remote, its radiant waves could be dis 
ed in space. Thus the reflection is fo up- 
on us, that new clusters and systems, whose 
beamin light will never reach our earth, still 
throng hey and that, though it is permit- 
ted to man to behold the immensity, he shall 
never see the bounds of creation.— Marvels 
of Sctence. 
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QUAKERS IN BOSTON. > 

The first Quakers who came to Boston ar- 
rived in May, 1656. From 1664 to 1808 the 
Friends held regular meetings in Boston. This 
sect built the first brick meeting house in the 
town, somewhere in the neighborhood of Brat- 
tle Street Church. In 1708 the society sold 
their house of worship and the town authori- 
ties refused permission to erect a new one of 
wood. A second brick edifice was erected in 
what was afterwards known as Quaker Lane, 
now Congress Street "This was destroyed in 
the great fire of 1760, but was immediately re- 
placed. It stood till April, 1826, when it was 
sold and removed. It hardly been occu- 
pied for twenty years. A neat stone edifice 
was erected in Milton Place, which is occa- 
sionally used for public worship. How differ- 
ently Friends are now regarded from what 
they were by the Massachusetts colonists in 
1675, when a law was enacted subjecting every 
person found at a Quaker meeting to be com- 
mitted to jail, “to have the discipline of the 
house, and to be kept to work with bread and 
water, or else pay £5.”—Drake’s History of 
Boston, 

CEREMONY. 
Ceremony was but devised at first 
To set a gloss on faint deeds—hollow welcomes, 
Recanting e’er 'tis shown ; 
But where is true friendship, there needs none. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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; imption, lie told the assembled doctors | 
that he had found but one succeseful means of | 
combating this dreadful disease; that means |  . 
Was the smoki 
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[ORIGINAL ] , 
WATBE SPIRIT. . 


‘Baiden of beauty, 
What dost thou here, from thyres law 
What dort thou bere, in a world 
Here, she are the to 

Birds are asleep in their leafy Siow 
Star-gleams are rocking to sleep with the ‘ere 
Mpoulight and music of murmuring wills, 
Are weaving a halo o'er meadow and, bills ; 
But,moonlight will vanish, and blossoms decay, 
Se, of beatity, away, away! 

why dow thon pause, Hke a 
Benditig above the enamored stream)? 
Why does the fire in.thy dark eyes glow? 
Why throbs the pulse in thy breast of snow? 
Passion around thee enehantment flmgs, 
Fettered, alas! are thy golden wigs. 

Lost as thou art in love's tnaddening blirs, 

Little thou dreamest of its wretchedness | 

Bettér the sea, with its tempest swell, 

Had crushed thy heart in its wavye-wasbed cell; . 
Better thy willowy limbs, sweet girl, 

Were laid in death on thy bed! of pearl ; 

For love—tis gleam of the 
Through a flood of gold when the is 
Faint and more faint droops the purp' 

Till the heart is alope_on.a rayless — 

UI 

Maiden of beauty, beware, beware!) perk 
Thy bijss will surn,to.es wild despaixy 
Rouse thy deep soul from: its dream of bliss, 
Yield never more to love's glowing kiss;'' {39 
Free thy proud heart from the tyrait’s Heyes a 
Maiden of beauty, away, aw yay! 


THE PRESENTIMENT. 
‘ 
. BY MENRY STONE. 
which there is no need 
relating here, made it.expedient, if not abso- 
lutely necessary; for’ me to’ leave New wrt 
land, and my first thought { Was of Californi 
that El Dorado of AiieHea, Meeting with a 
friend, who was bent on going to Alistralia, I 
changed. my plan and agreedto accompany 
him. I spent a week with him in New Haven: 
by particular reqyest, before we sailed, and 
became exceedingly. interested, in his, family ; 
he had a young and'vety lovely wife, and a 
most beatififti! Mttle datigtiter, “What youder’ 
that it was like the bitterness of death to part 
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with them? But negessity knows no law; 
and William Warner knew very well that he 
could no longer support his family, under the 
discouragements losses. which the last 
year or two had brought to him. 

“T have a terrible” presentiment of coming 
evil, Frank,” he anid to me the very night be- 
fore we sailed. “Idare not tell Maria, for she 
would, be almost frantic after I am gone; if 
she thought Iyentertained such a feeling; but 
I have had strange dreams, and in every ong 
my been, thredtened with danger, 
though of what, ‘wake too quickly te 

tried. to. laugh him ousiot the notion, at 
tributing his troubled his harassed 
state of) mind, and his: zegretoat leaving her, 
He shook his head, and answered moupnfully: 
Coming events east their shddows before.” 
| “True,” Lxesponded, they do; bat in this, 
or Indeed any other, one .knows not whether 
this: step. or taatdavould hurry or retard the 
danger. It. seems,to.me, that an omen that 
does. not point out the:way of escape from the 
danger it waras.us of, edn be of precious little 
service, and only, tends to mnsettle the mind, 
which otherwixe would be composed and trai- 
quil to meet it.” unis 
‘He. sighed, as if not satisfied at ny reasan- 


© ingy andetiade me good night: 


Warver farewell then, for I had tioedesireto 
break in upbu theif parting the:next.morning, 
and intended myself before. ihe 
aLose, al 

Warner was last on hoagths afd when 
he came, his heavy eyelids wind «pale face 
| Showed. that the parting struggle had been a 
Y severe one. For many days he ,exhibited a 
direct contrast to the 1e bright, cheerful fellow, 
whose open, frank bearing had rejoicee me so 
much that-He' was "td be my “compagnon du 
voyage.” was dull, melancholy. and even 
gloomy. At last him to talk of bis, 
grief, knowing that sortow is half cured aben, 
shared with another. It was. the confounded 
old dream that still-clung to him like the pol- 
soned shirt of Nessus, and which liad been re- 
peated, he averred, since he “m 
on shipboard... 

“© God; Frank!” le would «it my 
wife should suffer tn conséghénce of my goin 
away; if anything should,pefall her, that 
could have averted by staying, I shall kill my- 
self, Eknow I'shall? I could not live. Why, 
very aré $0 closely entwined to- 
gether, that every fibre of our souls beate in, 


unison, and neither of us is a complete being. 
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unless joined heart and soul in presence of 
the-other, You smilé, Frank,'but’ your time 
isto come. Yearw henee you will tell me thet 
you anderstand the niystérious tle fhit Binds 
two itito one. Now, you ean only smile 
you deen extravagantsentimentality ; 
but belidve mé, it is ‘notthat. It is real.” 

I apologized, and mitdé all due apology for 
not fully understanding the marital relation, 
and expressing a hope that‘some one as fair 
dnd-deautiful, and withal ‘ts sensible, as Mrs. 
Warner might some! day initiate me into the 
mystery, “But come; my friend,” T added, 
“you are surely not to allow a mere dream— 
an*unsubstantial vision’“to darken your life 
through your whole voyage.’ ‘Cheer up, man! 
Tuke'what good thé gods ‘send you; and re- 
weniber that your’ wife would be unliappy 
enotigh, if she knew that you were borrowing 
trouble on her account needbessl y.” 

hls conversation seemed to restore him to 
abetter frame of mind; he did not mope as 
he sometimes: joined’ in the’ few 
amusements which passengers can indulge in 
@thipboard. We arrived at lengtli‘in Aus- 
tills}! and, as good luck would have ft, both 
Warner and myself were soon established’ in 
business\"ind together. We were more than 
ordinarily fortunate, and soon ‘riches poured 


in as, Warner lost tlie frightfdl sense 


of eotting evil in the éxeitement of making | 


thonéy} and a few cheerful and brave letters 
Maviasérved to banish all feith in 
sentimch ts for thé time. — 
When wé had been’ there seven or eight 
months, Warner ‘wished ‘to make a larger re- 
mnittande wife he had yet done. 


Every letter he had sent had been charged 
Witha goladh ballet; But now he was anxious 
tosend # Which shotild seeure her against 
incohveniéne’ in money! matters Px or 
"Wille he'was worryitig this, 
matt our store, with’ Warrter 
was dequainted. He was a person of! smooth 
exterior, highly polished manners, and gerttle- 
manlyaddress ; he had called frequentty, and 
thowgh'I forbore giving miy opinion, as was 
Wamer’s friend, was! certainly’ far’ from: 
pleased with him.’ He provlaiined ‘his fntten- 
tion of returning ‘shortly to Néw England.’ 
‘started.’ “ Gootlt”’ he exclaiined.” 
oware'the very muh, then, who'can ‘do nie 
favor; mid the proceetied to explain how. | 
Iwatehéd Liston narrowly, thinking to 
self that his wae not'n thee fi whdse! 
should want to trast my 
td todecline takitig "Charge of it. “No, ne,” 
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Warner,’ he said. “If anything should hap- 
pen to’ me with such an amount upon my per- 
son, atid’ it showld be lost of stolen, I could 
not afford to replace it, #ntl it would place me 
in & miserable situation. I have the highest 
respect for Warner,” he continued, langh- 
ing, “ and. i den’t want to peril her good opin- 
ion of me, whith I should eertainly forfeit, if 
aught, shouJd happen to prevent me from ful- 
tilling my charge,” 

: His excuses. were very transparent to me, 
but not to"Wamer; he insisted on sending 
by him the fall amount he had intended; and 
as Liston was going. immediately, Warner 
placed in his hands the large sum in gold,and 
this without’ any written acceptance or ac- 
knowledgment, 

* You are mad!”.I,said to him when Liston 
was gone. .“ You will rae the day when you 
trusted gold to that man.” 

Warner turned a, look of genuine surprise 
upon me. “Do you know what you do, when 
you take an honest man’s character awa 
from him in that way?” : 

felt‘contemned, for mine was only an in- 
ward’ conviction, and I had nothing to ‘sup- 
port it but a sort of instinct, which has ever 
enabled me to detect a knave. I apologized to 
Warner for my speech, and resolved te think 
no more of Mr. Edward Liston antil we should 
learti from Mrs. Warner that she had féceived 
her remittance. ete 

We hud long, long to wait. Lettéts had’ ar- 
rived puhetually for months’ to Warner; but 
an omindus sileneé ensied that awakened 
Warher’s worst fears for the life and health'6f 
his family. When not immersed in busiriess, 
he was constantly fretting: ‘I began to be sé 
roysly alarnied for him ; he ate nothing, slept 
little, and ‘Was worn almost to a shadow. At 
last, as no''response Came from home to his 
distracted ‘Imquitted, He’ fl sick with a fever, 
broiight on whoHy by ‘agitation of mind. 

Every moment I could’ spare from’ the 
double ‘aindunt Of business now devolving on 
me, I was in his room, devising everything I 


| could "think of for his comfort while at the 


time, bactieldr-like, I inwardly execrated 
woman “as thie cause'of more suffering than 
she could ever cure. It was dreadful to Near 
WatnePs délitous cries} he would call Maria 
for’ hotirs’ together, and’ theh, uttering’ the 
nidst totrchiii# and pathetfe lathentations that 
she was dead, he would fall asleep exhausted 
a¥'a child, and sleep héavily, still moaning for 
softething lost forever. , 

While he was in this state, a lettot came 
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him bearing date one week after the probable 
arrival of Liston in the States. As he was in- 
capable of knowing anything, I took: it upon 
me to open it. It was from Liston; he wrote 
thus: 
“My pEAR FriIEND:—TI cannot endure to 
pain you by news which, I know, must b 
80 suffering to pre When I arriv: 
here, I sought to find your family at once. 
What was my grief and surprise, to find that 
Mrs. Warner was no longer living! She died 
the very day of the steamer’s val, of fever. 
I am endeavoring to carry out what I con- 
ceive would be your wishes for the child. I 
have her in my own care, and have ventured 
the purpose of supporting and educating her. 
I have no words to comfort you under this 
affliction,except to promise to take care of your 
child. Should you decide to stayin Australia, 
which I think you will, I will engage to take 
her out to you, whenever you desire it; or, if 
you think best to educate her here, I will see 
that she has everything for her happiness. 
Yours, EpWARD nN.” 


Merciful Heaven! how should I convey 
news like this to that man? It seemed to me 
that nothing would tempt me thus to agonize 
a soul already on the brink of destruction. In 
my grief, I went to the clergyman, who had 
manifested an interest in. my afflicted friend, 
and begged him to spare me that sad, sad task. 

He did. it kindly and tenderly, Its effect 

. Was perfeetly terrifying. For hours he lay in 
a fit, from which I hoped at last that he would 
never recover; for I felt that death would be 
preferable to hopeless idiocy, which was all I 
had a right to expect. Poor Warner, how 
sadewas the ending of his hopes! How 
truly had his fatal presentiment wrought out 
its accomplishment! 

He awoke from that dreadful state to one 
of agony indescribable ; realizing all the grief 
that may be supposed he would endure with 
an organization so excessively sensitive as his 
own. I had no comfort to give him, save to 
speak to him of the infant, whose loving heart 
would one day be to him in the place of hers 
who had departed. 

“What shall I write to Liston?” I asked, 
more to divert his mind from his greatest 
trouble, than from any hope of a reasonable 
answer, 

“Tell him to keep her, I could not see her 
now; it would kill me. Send him more gold 
—heaps on heaps, if he will but keep her 
away from 

I resolved not to obey him in either com- 
mand; he was not himself yet. Liston had 
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handsomely for ten years. Warner’s illness 
would cost him a small fortune in Australis, 
where physicians’ services and medicines were 
enormously high. So I merely wrote a few 
lines to the man, whose smooth letter had not 
increased my faith in him, stating that Mr, 
Warner had been dangerously ill, and was ip- 
capable at present of deciding respecting his 
child, In all probability he would have her 
come to him when his health was completely 
restored, which I hoped would be speedily, | 
wrote, too, that I intended advising Warner 
to visit the United States as soon as he recoy- 
ered. Warner mended slowly. A settled mel- 
ancholy pervaded his mind, and for several 
months he shunned all society but mine. 

Our landlady had two beautiful and inter- 
esting daughters, one of whom was a widow, 
whose young husband had died at the mines, 
Insensibly he beeame attached to her, fancy- 
ing that she resembled Maria, I was gla@yo 
see that a growing affection was forming: be- 
tween two thus situated. I felt that Warmer 
only needed the companionship of a wifeyto 
restore his mind to its balance; and B¢ruly 
rejoiced when, at the end of eight monthsybe 
was married to Mrs. Fitz-Henry. 

For the next three months they were con- 
tinually talking of going to fetch Warner's 
child. They were on the eve of departure, 
and my friend had just completed his arrange- 
ments, and his wife had gone out to take a 
farewell of her mother, leaving him to follew 
and return with her. Warner and I hada 
few more words to utter respecting business, 
which detained us until dark; but the fire 
light was strong and @ solitary lamp burned 
on the table, 

A slight bustle was beard in the hall,and 
the servant showed ina lady. She advanced 
timidly towards Warner. I looked at him, 
wondering that he did not speak tovher; he 
was gasping for breath, and the large drops of 
perspiration were beading his brow. I thought 
he was going mad again, and went 4o bis 
chair, begging him to be composed; he al- 
swered by pointing wildly at the woman, who 
sat there looking as ghastly as himself. 

“ What does it all mean, Warner?” I cried, 
almost vexed by his childishness. “Madam, 
who are you, that can thus impress Mr. War 
ner? His nerves are weak from last year's 
illness, and it would be cruel in you to a 
tempt any mesmerizing power upon him.” 

Before I had ended, he had spoken the 
single word, Maria! Good heavens, I thought, 


carried away money enough to keep the child 


can the grave give up the dead? 1 looked st 
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the pale, haggard woman, and could not iden- 
tify her with the pretty, sweet-looking Mrs. 
Warner, whom I remembered in my friend’s 
home. She looked like one who had suddenly 
faded under some crushing, blighting influ- 
ence. As I gazed, her looks came back to me, 
She did resemble her. Still she sat immov- 
able. The sad story began, however, and we 
will tell it as briefly as possible. With her, it 
was a work of time, broken as it was with 
sobs and tears. I offered to leave the room, 
but they both entreated me to stay. Liston 
—the double-dyed villain that he was—tempt- 
ed by Warner’s gold and the beauty of his 
wife, invented a tale of her husband’s death. 
Aftera time he proposed marriage; he had 
never spoken, of course, of meeting her hus- 
band, or of the trust he had placed in him, 
On the contrary, he had represented him as 
dying very poor; her poverty and her love for 
her child induced her to listen to his propo- 
sails, and she married him! letter to 
Warner was solely to obtain more money, 0s- 
tensibly for the child. What was Maria’s 
agony, when informed that her husband's 
death was a false tale! Leaving the villain 
who had deceived hep to learn her departure 
a he might, she went out and begged the 
money to take her to Australia. A double 
anguish seized her when, after inquiring for 
her husband’s residenee, she learned that he 
had married! ir was in her heart, yet 
she had enough of woman’s spirit within her 
to wish to tax him with treachery to her, 
Warner lighted another lamp, and took out 
‘fatal letter, which he had carried about 
ever since his illness. She read it, and 
then, with a face full of woe, she went to him, 
pot her arms about his neck, exclaiming, 
“My poor Will, how you have suffered!” She 
seemed to think only of him, putting her own 
deep sorrow out of the question. 
The worst was not over, however ; for soon, 
all unconiselous of the scene that was to fol- 


low, Mrs. Fitz-Henry, as I must now call her, 


Tturned, and camé into the room. She was 
nder ck at the faces that were so plain- 
ly written all over with perplexity and trouble. 
She eyed the haggard woman that stood close 
still thought him; and 
asf sonie glimmering of the trvth was 
Struggling slowly through her , she went 
and sat down by Warner, motioned Maria to 
a chair opposite, and demanded of him an 
explanation. 


Fora moment his agony got the better of 
him; he bowed his head and wept like a child. 
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Then, gravely and kindly, he told her from 
the beginning to the end of this sad story. 
Mrs. Fitz-Henry heard ‘him through silently, 
and then, with a magnanimity that none but 
a good and pure woman would have practised, 
she went up to the forlorn stranger and put 
her hand into Warner’s. 

“ He is your husband, and the father of your 
child. I married him innocently, loving him 
well and truly. Take him! I will return to 
my mother’s house, and trouble you no more. 
Only,” she said, turning to Warner, “only 
bear witness for me, that I did not’err wil- 
lingly, nor did you, I am sure.” 

Warner sat like one stupefied. It was not 
until she rose to go, that he seemed to come 
to his senses. “Dear Jane,” he said at last, 
“you have suffered so much through me, that 
I know not how to compensate you. It is all 
through that villain, Liston, that we are thus 
afflicted.” 

“Liston!” said Mrs. Fitz-Henry. “Is it 
Liston who has wrought this woe? Why, he 
already has a wife and children here, and has 
within a year forsaken them all, and left them 
to charity.” 

Maria was too feeble and exhausted to bear 
more. She fainted, and her generous rival 
had her carried to a chamber, where every- 
thing that could@ soothe or restore her was 
done under ‘her supervision. When she re- 
vived, she gently took leave of her, and re- 
turned home, to think over the strange scene. 

Maria soon recovered ; her child is to be re- 
stored to her, Liston having deserted it and 
carried off the stolen money. The police in 
various towns are on his track, and he will 
not long escape the reward due to his crimes. 
Warner still believes in “ presentiments.” 


HOW TO LOOK YOUNG. 
How ts it that some men thought to be so 
old, still look so young, while others thought 
young must still look old? The cause 
very frequently in themselves. Mr. Ran 
once, on being asked the reason, said: “ 
never ride when I can walk; I never eat but 
one dish at dinner; I never get drunk. My 
walking keeps my blood in circulation; my 
simple diet prevents indigestion; and never 
touching ardent spirits, my liver never fears 
being eaten up alive.” But forgot to add 
one of the greatest causes of lasting youth, “a 
unenvious heart.” Envy can as 
deeply in the human face as time itself—Con- 
Freeman. 


The civilized was the natural state, so lon 
as man continued in communion with Goa 


The savage state was the awful consequence 
of God. 
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AT LAST, . 
BY MBS. R. B, EDSON. 


Lo, the figld is eat ast; 

Through the burdén and the heat, . 
Thou’ shalt bind thy sheaves at ist. 


in life's busy: hive, 
rife 
the 
With the benisen,ofrest, 


Pfigtim thrdugh the vale of yetts, 
OMid the glodthy ovércast, 
Lo, ‘the motntain-tops 
And the dhadiow lifts inst ! 
ei 

+» Mourner, lift thy troubled gaze 1, 
Faith’s fair rainbow spans the elo 

, With its augury of peage 
Sweetly arching er ver the tomp. 


_ Sufferer, sitting duinb with pam ; 
“Hero, in the battle fray; 
Martyr, in the van of right; ¢ 
of lowly souls, and 
ie 
, Weman, by 
o'er the buried pasts... 
. Ye who work, and ye who wait, ote 
God shall crown thy ned at last 


+ 
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THE PRIDE oF BERTH, 


BY FRANCIS 


| 


Ar some’ leagties | froin” Paris in the’ 
centre of @ ¥agt, immemorial, foReat park, 
traversed Ja every direction, by winding ¢ar- 
riage-roads and. bridle-paths, the ancestral. 
chateau of the De Oburéys: ‘It was''a-vast 
pile of gray stone, and a latge extent | 
of ground,” At; the fou angles xoge.as many 
Inassive tawers capped with high-pointed roofs 
covered with slate." In front was'nilurge porte” 
cochere, or arched yay leading, | 
the courtyard. This; was formerly, furnished 
with perteullieghow vustecband dis user! the: 
whole Building hid been'anciently stirrounded 4 
by a moat, tilt ‘how filled up dnd phatited 
with flowering shrubbery. . 

During the revolutien thechateau had been 


plundered and despolied: provincial 


lutionary committté had "its hiéd 


quarters there, and republican troops had b v- 


ouacked in its courtyard, and’ Pevelled in {ty 
s. But the tables had be oy turned, Louis 
the “ well-beloved ” had been restored to his 
thione by the bayonets of the ‘allies, and those 
of the old’ ngblesse who had survive d the pangs 
of exile, of the wars of the continent, had beey 
restored to their old possessions. Among 
others the yidow Marchioness de Courcy came 
back to enjoy her own, and with wealth to re- 
store her old ancestral manor to its , pristine 
splendor. Again the flowers bloomed in tle 
vast pleasaunce of the chateau ; again rich 
furnjture, and sunpfuous drapery, and costly 
ted, the long-dese rted and 
disinantled halls’ the broken ‘fountain again 
poured forth its sparkling | streams throu 
the shdls of réfiova d Tritons ; again h 
neighed jn the stab Nes, and dogs bayed i it the 
kennels; the, broken escutchieons on the walls 
were re with fresh the 
name ry oure Staod as and, 
ever. Pa 
well ated Wiatelaine of this proud 
domain. was, though age had 
silvered her once dark tresses ; but it had not 
bowel ‘her spirit, her frame. Pale 
marble, her fair, ova face “showed not a line 
or wrinkle, and her dark Were as 
as when they first claimed th e 
her lord at ihe brilliant court of the. unfortu- 
Louis XVI ‘Yet serene as her habitual 
éssion was, exile, suffering, the teachipgs, 
ri igion, had failed to subdue a certain aris 
haughtinegss of mien, the indication 
f birth which ths highborn 


that pride o 
eberished in the midst, of all her trials 


miliations. 

‘Such, was tlie lady, and such 
as she sat with her young niece, beau 
Amandine de Fleury, in one of her elegant, 
saloons on a bright morn 

“Do you expect the ,Yiscounk 
asked the young girl, care lessly, 

“T ought rather to ‘wk that quéption of 10, 
Amandine,” replied the, lady. You 
should be, more inte wrested in the moven 
of the Viscount de MontviNe thanIam.” 

“T am sure I’m not particularly interes it 
in him,” replied the young girl, with a 
curve of her Fosy under lip., 

¥ ou my child,” sat the mare 
ess rather severely, “that I design him for 
your husband. The ‘mateh Vsititable one 
iu rank ; the viscount ig a very ac com 
pelle, anid yout ‘estates join each 
other.” 
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« But, suppgse I can’t love him, aunt ?” sug- | avoid disturbing »fhe, meeting of mother and 
gested the mutinous hay : child. She now adyanced ; but the moment 
“Love him!—nty dear child, I perceive you | she cast her eyes op, Eugene, she uttered a 
are inoculated with the cart of the republic | faint cry, while the young officer stood speech- 
and the empire. ank Heaven, those roman- | less wit astonishmept; he recovered himself, 
te notions about marriages of love are fast | however, before his qnotion was foticed. 
being exploded, and we are settling back into} “ My dear’ cousin,” he said, with easy self- 
the good old system of marriages of conyen- | assurance, “J am delighted to meet you ;” and 
ince.” he kissed her cheek affectionately. “Aman- 
“Did you marry the mafquis without Joving dine,” he whispered, “are you, sorry to find 
him asked Amandine. . | the poor student Karl; who won your heart at 
“J adored him,” said the miarchionegs. | Baden-Baden, the proud heir of the De 
“But,” she added, quickly, “I should have | Courcys ?” 
married him at any rate; the match was ar- | Amandine pressed his hand as she relin- 
raged by my parents, the queen fayored it, | quished it—this little passage occupied but a 
our fank and fortune were equal,and I should | moment. 
never have questioned my heagg had I been | “ Amandine is young,” said the marchioness, 
even indifferent to my suitor.” ey | smiling, “but she has already made a con- 
‘Aifiandine sighed ; after a moments thought; quest. 
if patise, she asked “TI know it, mother,” replied Eugene. 
Are all’ the pr pargtibns making yin} “You'know it!” 
the chateau to do hondr to the viscount “T mean,” said the young man, “I can easi- 
“No, ny dear. T'ineaht to manage a sur- | ly believe it, for a single glance shows that 
prisé’for you, but you are so Inquisitive’ and | she is born for Conquest.” 
impatiént, that you spoff all my plots. To- 7 ‘“You have learned to fatter, cousin, in the 
day, to-day, Amandine,” she continued, with | army,” réplied Amandine, gaily. __ 
wntigual emotion, “TI embface, for the first | “Here comes old Philip Marbois,” said the 
time for many, many years, my son, my dear | marchioness. “I knew he would be among 
boy Biipene; he was torn from my arms by | the first to greet your arrival.” 
thé of thé revolution—war, and trouble, | Philip Marbois was the faithful and attached 
and the chances of a military life, separated | steward of the family, who had shared its mis- 
us. Young-as he !s, he was a colonel in the | fortunes, and now basked in the sunshine of 
Austrian army; but hé has thrown up his‘) its prosperity; he wag a grave, gray-haired 
commission, and come back to represent his | man, with yery much the dir of a gentleman; 
father i the proud halls of De Courcy.” he advanced to Eugene, and greeted him re- 
At this moment trampling of hoofs In the spectfully. 
courtyard was followed by a load cheer. The | “Giye us your hand, Philip,” said the young 
marchidness turned deadly pale—she attempt- | soldier. “T have heard so much of you from 
ed to'fise, but her strength failed her, and she | my mother, that you seem like an old ac- 
satik back in her chair; the next moment she quaintance. You don’t know me. I’ve grown 
was folded in the arms of ahandsome youth | somewhat, I fancy, In twenty years.” 
in 4 gay, undress uniform. “T should know you as a De Courcy,” said 
“My dear, dear boy! Now I feel that Ican | the old man, tearfully, Mag . 
dle happy.” “You are right,” said the marchioness. 
“Deir m 1 wift ‘never leave’ you! | “There is not a feature of his face but speaks 
erled’ the youmg ‘man,’ teiiderly. Ah, the of high lineage ; there is not a plebeiap fine 
miniature you sent me, and that I haté worn his countenance, is there ?” 
hext my heart, did you {nfustice. Yet’my | “Not one,” said the old man, sadly. “'That 
heatt Would ha¥e‘tecoghized you anywhere.” | face would have cost him his Ife in 02.” . 
“Let ‘tne you; Fugene? cried the | “Ah, don’t speak of those times!” said the 
happy itiotier, holding him at’ ‘atm's ‘Iéngth young man, shuddering. “Rather tell me of 
and gazing fondly on his face. “Yes, yes, you | the present, iny old fridnd. How’s the shoot- 
havethe feittures wid’ the’ alt of a trae De | ing in the forest? You, myst show me the 
Courey | No one would mistake you ‘fér''a stables and the kennels. ‘How's the neighbor- 
But I din ‘selfish—T have forggtten | hogd? Are there any parvenus? Are there 
Your Couvin Amaniine,” | any of us?" 
Amandine had withdrawn to a window to " “ Our nearest neighbor,” said the marchion- 
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ess, “is the Viscount de Montville, a very 
agreeable young man, I think you will like 
him amazingly; he is older than yourself, but 
still young ; one of our first families, yon know 
—a perfect gentleman. You ought to culti- 
vate his acquaintance; fér you are soon to be 
nearly connected with him.” 

“What do you mean, madame ?” 

“T mean that it is arranged that he shall 
marry Amandine; the wedding was only de- 
layed till your return.” . 

“Is this true?” exclaimed Eugene, 
emotion. ' 

“TI never jest,” replied the marchioness, 
gravely. 

“ And do you love this person, Amandine ?” 
asked the young man, earnestly. 

“Do you ask me, Eugene ?” replied the girl, 
tearfully. 

“Enough, enough!” cried, Eugene, impa- 

“tiently. “I congratulate you, mother, on 
your tact in match-making. Come, Philip, I 
want to see the stables. I am anxious to 
know how you mean to mount me, But I 
give you fair warning; I’m rather difficult to 
please. Adieu, mother; au revoir, Aman- 
dine. You'll see me at dinner.” 

“Does the viscount come here often, Phil- 
ip ?” asked the young man, as he walked with 
the steward to the stables. 

“Every day,” replied the old man. 

“ About what time does he usually come 

“ About this time, colonel.” , 

“What road does he usually take?” 

“ The main road through the forest, colonel.” 

“Good! And now let’s see your horses. 
So!—a tolerably creditable set of nags. Show 
me your best horse, my friend,” he added, to 
the head groom, 


“This gray, colonel, is the best horse in the 
stable, as you can see with half an eye; he’s a 
full-blooded Arab.” 

“Clap saddle and bridle on him instanter !” 
said the colonel. . 

“O, for Heaven's sake, Eugene—Colonel de 
Courcy, I mean,” faltered the old steward, 
“don’t ride that horse! he has nearly killed 
one man already—he is perfectly ungovern- 
able.” 

“Does he go in a snaffle or a curb?” asked 
De Courcy of the groom, without noticing the 
steward. 

“We have an Arab bit for him, colonel,” 


said the groom, “But you must ride him 
‘with a light hand, or he'll rear over back- 
wards.” 


“TT pull him over backwards, if he tries 


that game,” said the colonel, vaulting lightly 
on the animal’s back as he spoke. 

A furious struggle between horse and rider 
ensued in the courtyard of the chateau. The 
horse used every endeavor to unseat and 
crush his rider; but the latter rode him so 
lightly, fearlessly and firmly, that the spirit of 
the desert-horse was soon subdued. A ruth- 
less spur soon completed his subjection, and 
when Eugene dashed through the courtyard 
he was completely master of his horse. 

Leaving the chateau, the young colonel 
plunged into the forest at a flight of speed, 
A thousand wild thoughts were hurrying 
through his brain, and he was scarcely aware 
how rapidly he was borne along; he had not 
ridden mo an a mile or two, however, be- 
fore he encountered a horseman coming 
the opposite direction. A pang (jal 
his heart told him that the handsome mour- 
tached cavalier could be no pther than his 
unconscious rival. Reining his horse back on 
his haunches, he calmly waited till he should 
“come up; the stranger did so, and with a 
courteous salutation was about to pass, 

“Monsheur. de Montville, I believe,” said 
Eugene, bowing. 

“The same, sir, at your service,” replied 
the viscount ; “ but you have the advantage of 
me.” 

“My name is Eugene, de Courcy, sir,” re 
plied the young officer, 

“Indeed, I was about calling at your ch 
teau—but I was not aware of your presence, 
Your mother, probably, intended a pleasant 
surprise for me.” 

“ How pleasant the surprise may have heen, 
viscount, it is not for me to say. It remains 
for you to decide whether we are to meets 


friends or enemies.” 

“T am at a loss with regard to your mean- 
ing, sir,” replied the viscount, haughtily. 

“O, sir, I shall make it perfectly plain. I 
understand that you bave gertain intentions 
with regard “to the hand of Mademoiselle 
Amandine de Fleury.” ps 

“Well, sir, suppose I have ?” 

“ Nothing especial, sir; only when informed 
that the lady has a, prior attachment, I pre- 
sume you will see the propriety of abandoning 
the suit at once.” 

“I certainly do not perceive the propriety 
of doing 80.” 

“Very well, sir; when I add that J mysel! 
am addressing the lady, you can have 20 
doubt about it.” 


“Colonel de Cdurcy,” said the viscount 
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haughtily, “I admit thé right of no man to 
interpose between me and the object of my 


“By Heaven, sir,” cried the fiery young 
colonel, “I promise you no man shall cross 


“You are an insolent boy!” retorted the 


viseount. 

“Monsieur de Montville,” said Eugene, 
“yoa will please consider that I have laid my 
riding-whip across your face.” 

“L understand you, sir,” said the viscount. 
“You have now only to choose your weapons, 
time lace.” 

“10 T informed, sir,” replied the 
colonel, “ haré by here in the forest is a glade 
in which stands an old stone . If you 
will be there in half an hour, with a pair of 
pistols, we can settle our pretensions, without 
Withesses, like soldiers and gentlemen of 
honor.” 

“ the viscount. “ Pre- 
sent my compliméhts’ to the ladies of the 
chateau.” 2 4 ar 

“Twill do so. Aw revoir, sir.” 


“Bagene galloped back to the chateau at 
furious speed, and threw himself from his 
horse, The groom was about to remove the 
saddle, bathe “fofbade him, and instantl 
sought out the steward. 

Willlip,” said he, “ you will find a small 
mahogany case in the boot of my travelling 
carriage. Bring it hither, directly.” 

The steward obeyed. Eugene took a key 
from his pocket, and unlocking the case, 
took out a pair of pistols and loaded them 
carefully. The steward watched him, pale 
and trembling like an aspen, and when the 
colonel, having completed the operation, 


the box, and taking tt in his left hand, 


swing himself into the saddle, Philip ventured 


“Colonel De Gourcy,” he said, “ whither are | 


you going ?” 
“What is that to you?” asked the young 
man, haughtily, “Let go my rein, sir!” 
“You are bound on an errand of death.” | 
“What then?” 
“Think of your poor mother.” 
“I do think of her: - ff ‘evil befall me, my 
Wille het and Amandine,” 
“Think of your father,” cried the steward, 
my father were ” the 
maty*héewould be the first to arm me for the 
field ofhonor. Let go my rein, old man?” 


“ Eugene,” cried the steward, with startling 
energy, “I command you to forego your fatal 
purpose” 

“ You command me !” cried the young man, 
furiously. “You command a De Courcy! 
Stand back, vassal, or my horse’s feet shall 
trample on you! Back, or I will smite 
you!” 

Bursting into tears, the ‘old steward relin- 
quished his hold of the bridle, and the furious 
young man spurred forth on his mission. 

An hoor afterward, as the marchioness and 
Amandine were seated together, Eugene burst 
into the apartment, pale, but joyous, with his 
left atm in a sling. 

“Mother, forgive me! I have fought the 
viscount. I have compelled him to relinquish 
all claims to the hand of Amandine, whom I 
met tncognito at Baden, loved and wooed. It 
was a secret between us, and I thought to 
surprise you ‘with the story when we met. 
De Montville todd th my way; he refused to 
relinquish his suit, aud a hostile meeting was 
the conséquenc¢e. Amandine, you are now 
free; will you bestow your hand on me?” 

“On one condition,” said Amandine, wiping 
her eyes, “that you promise to give up duel- 
ling, for my sake.” ° 

“ Anything—everything you desire.” 

The marriage of Eugene and Amandine 
soon followed thie event. 


A TRAVELLING COMPANION, 
From the Rio C do we had been con- 
stantly followed woe gray wolf. a 
we e 


» aqua quie own ata 
little’ distance, and cher we had turned in for 
the night, hel himself to anything laying 


about. Our first acqnalntance commenced on 


the prairie where: had killed the two ante. 


lopes,-and the excellent. dinner he then made, 
on the remains of the two carcasses, had evi- 
dently attached him to our society. In the 

, as we left the camp, he took posses- 
sion, and quickly ate up the remains of our 


“Tis im books the chief, 
Of all perfection to be plain and brief.— Butler. 


addresses.” 
path.” | 
| q 
| 
| 
| 
to gtasp the bridie. | 
| | supper and some little extras I always took . 
care to leave for him. Shortly after he would 
trot after us, and if'we halted for a short time m: 
to adjust the miule-packs, or water the animals, 
| he sat down quietly until we resumed our 
march. But when killed. an antelope, and 
was in the act of hutchering it, he gravely 
| looked on, or loped round and round, licking } 
| his jaws, and in a state of evident self-gratula- . 
tion. Ihad him twenty times a day within 
reach of my rifle, but he became such an old 
friend, that L never dreamed of molesting him, - 
— Adventures in Mezico. 
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THE TITLE OF BART, . 

The. English title of earl pe 
that its origin cannot be clearly traced Pilly 
Among the early: Saxons, ‘nobles of cerre- 
sponding rank were galled earldormen,siguify- 
ing the same as. senior, or senator, ameng, the 
Rowans; they were also called in these times 
“sciremen,” because they had each of theny 
the civil government of a.separate division or 
shire. .On the inyasion.of the Danes, the let- 
ter changed the;name,to earls,,, which, meant, 
the same in their language.,.In, Latin they 
are called comites, (companions,) a tithe, fixes 
used jn the. Roman.empire, from their. being 
attendants or associates of the; soverciga 
his council.and, martial actions, Williauythe 
Conqueror gave this dignity in fee to his no-, 
bles, annexing it to certain eoynties prov- 
inces; and allowing them for the maintenance ; 
of certain portion of mopey.from the. 
pripce’s profits from the pleadipgs and forfeit-. 
ures of the. proyinges,,, Rrom.;this, rewerks, 
Camden, they were called gounts and countges ;. 
but,they, did not long retain that.name them-, 
selves; though the shires are from thence call-. 
ed.cpuptics to this day; aud thus. the wife of 
an. is called countess, The name of; 
earls or counts (or comites; as,it was, some- 
times written) has now become.a mere title ; 
they have nothing to do with the, goyernmert 
of the county, as formerly, whieh atthe pres-, 
ent time devolves onthe sheriff, the earl’s 
deputy, oF vice-comes, The title of is the 
most ancient in the Poe peerage, there be- 
ing ne;title of honor. used by our present no- 
bility that was likewise’in use by the Saxons, 
except this of ear, which’ was In'eafly 
applied’ to. the first fa the royal ting} anid an- 
ciently. fLere was no earl but, had. shine, or, 
his earldom. Ears, hewever, at 

the present day, getierully' ‘take thelr” 
eittifr, ftom, some part wa 
which they have interest, or from sheir own, 
seats. Earl Russell's is, however, ap ihetance, 
among others, wheré the title Hike beet 
to’ the’ line, “There. are’ and. | 
eleven earls, “ peers.of the realm.” » 
coronet, like duke’s, has rithby 


cle-of guld, withthe 
but between each pile of 
upon, spire above the. leaves 
ad NATURE -AN® paris 


From beauteous 
W hat gleams of things, 


“ still the world wi 
Strong shadows.of the would 
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MAXIMS ON MONEY. 

ant, of living | easily, as to money, iste 
pitch your scale of living one degree belay 
your means. Comfort "pnd enjoymentime 
more dependent upon eesinesa in the detailiof 
expenditure than upon one degree’s difference 
ia the scale. Guard against false associations 
of pleasure with expenditure—the notign¢hgs 


beeause pleasure can he purchased with mon 


ey, therefore, money cannot be spent without 


enjoyment. What) thing costs 
true measure of wha4,it is worth to him, aad 
yet how often js his appreciation governed iy 
no other standard, as if there were 4 pleasum 
in expenditure per se. Let 
want before you provide, against-it. Yousm, 
more assure@ that want; andipip 
worth while to feel it @ little, in order te teh 
the relief from it, .When you are 
ag to, which of two courses you would liked 
best, choose the cheapest. This rule will agp 
only) save money, but dealof 
trifling, indecision. leisure desde, 
to expense; because when @ man is 
of objects, it occurs to,him that they erp to 
be had for money, and he, invents expendiiggs 
MODERN DEFINITIONS. 
DIsTANT who 
ime they. have a claim to rebjyou if 
rich, aud ingult you if you,are peor, 
BELLE.—A_ beautiful, but.useless, 
without. wings, whose colors fade from baltg 
remoyed from the sunshine. 
rare article, sometimes, domly 
in humeabeings., It soon, howevenéer 
stroyed by commerce with the -_ or dae 
becomes fatal to 
ancient. art, 
have been fasiqnable, among young girland 
wives, but now entirely out,ef eet 
tised only by the lower qrders.) 
Eprror—A poor wretch every dag 
empties brain, may 
istomach..). ont nd 
Honors Shooting ere you, 
through the head, in order to the, 
‘of a few and batt.” 
“Noble,soyls, with dieu ty meso the 
prehension of evil and ingratitude; thaya@e 
quire revognine tie 
extent of human corruption. Theny rH) 
their education ia this dine Js 
to an indulgence 
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EDITH. 


BY J. E. 


ouhere’s many a name I love to hear, 
And many I love to call, 
And many a one to romance dear— 
Yet none sounds sweeter on the ear 
Than Edith, of them all. 


© H'niinds me of the olden time, 
When knightly banners flew; 
* St. Mark's cathedral chime, 
“When maidens at the matin time 
Bound flowerets wet with dew. 


' They brought them to the convent gate, 
The lady Edith’s dower, 
* And laid them with her robes of state, 
To crown her virgin martyr fate, 
Beneath its pealing tower. 
It’minds me of a vow beside 
The Saxon royal spoke; 
Ofher, proud Harold's plighted bride,* 
Where slept he at the battle-tide, 
And never more awoke. 
But there's a little fair-haired girl, 
Of wondrous ‘smile and mirth, 
With azure eye and cheek of pearl, 
Who bears this name—nor child of earl 
Could gladden more of earth. 


She came as princely maidens come, 
In robes of "broidery ; 
Choice treasured in that waiting home, 
Where hope impatient had become 
| The angel-guest to see. 
4 And when glad shouts betokened there 
The advent and the stay, 
Spontaneous gushed the grateful prayer, 
Ben backward turned the heavenly choir 
‘Who came to show the way. 


perchance, when thou art bride, 
Flash beck the light of home. 


— the betrothed of Harold II. 


Thus evermore thou dost beget 
Fond fancies, wild and strange, 

And fears that fancies oft beset, 

Which even in illusion met, 
Make solemn interchange. 


But be the fairest pictures drawn 
The longest to endure; 
And fancies wakened with thy dawn, 
Be real, ere its light hath gone, 
So may thy God insure. 


PAYING FOR A PORTRAIT. 
BY GIACOMO 8, CAMPANA, 
“ Joun! John, I 
say!” 
The words proceeded from a voice as shrill, 


John Do-Nothing! 


as harsh, as unpleasant, as any voice could * 


well be. Its unwelcome tones were doubly 
unpleasing to the individual for whose ears 
they were intended—a pale, slender boy, who 
was digging potatoes in a lot near the house. 
With a sigh and a shudder, he threw down the 
spade, and hastened to the orchard, from 
which the call proceeded. 

“Pick up that basket, and carry it to the 
kitchen, you lazy brat!” 

It was a very large basket, and filled to the 
brim with apples; the boy stooped down, 
raised the basket a few inches from the ground, 
and then set it down again. 

“TI can’t carry it, Miss Narcissa,” said he; 
“it is too heavy for me.” 

“Don’t tell me you can’t carry it; you laay, 
worthless do-nothing !” 

“John Do-Nothing” was the name by 
which the bey was universally known. ‘It had 
been bestowed upon him by Miss Narcissa, 
who called him by no other; and a great many 
persons supposed it to be all the name he had. 
His real name was John Gray. 

“ You wont carry it,” continued the lady; 
“that’s what you mean, Lift it, sir! Lift it 
up, this instant, and take it into the kitchen— 
quick!” 

The child tried “Indeed, indeed, 
Miss Narcissa, I t carry it.” 

“ You lie, you perverse puppy you! You 
are too abominably lazy, that’s all. But ll 
see if I can’t put a little strength into your 


She cut a switch, or rather a sttek, from an 
overhanging branch of the apple-tree, and 
flogged the poor child with it, most unmerei- 


q 
q 
One blissful summer numbers up 
The blossoms of her years; 
Tet not so much of joy and hope ; 
The past has in its broadest scope, 
| Asin this one appears. 
And shadows from the future gleam, 
Dear Edith, maiden child, 
That take all forms, and hues, and seem | 
Bath picturing thee, as some fond dream . 
_ That in the heart runs wild. 
And parents lay the gem aside, 


fully. Miss Tuck was seldom ‘in a good hu- 
mor, and this evening she was in a particu- 
larly bad one. 

_ Under the stimulus of these terrible blows, 
the boy lifted the basket a little way from the 
ground, and carried it a foot-or two forward. 
He was then forced to let it go again. The 
stick was then plied faster and more fiercely 
than ever, till he again took it up, and slowly 
and painfully advanced a few feet further. 

In this way, the relentless woman compelled 
him to half carry, half drag the basket, till he 
reached the kitchen door; then, with one last 
blow, struck with all her strength, she knocked 
him almost senseless, and bade him go supper- 
less to bed. 

The poor persecuted boy was glad to get 
rid of his tormentor on any terms. With ach- 
ing bones, and a no less sadly aching heart, he 
rose, as soon as he was able, and betook him- 
self to the pillow which had for years been al- 
most nightly moistened with his tears. This 
night it was literally drenched; for, in addi- 
tion to the blows which he had received, he 
had so strained his back, with lifting a weight 
beyond his strength, that it pained him ex- 
cessively, and prevented him from once clos- 
ing his eyes through the long, long night. - 

John Gray was an orphan, without a friend 
or relative in all the world, so far as he knew. 
His father and mother had come to reside at 
Plainville, twelve miles from Summerton (near 

which the Tucks lived), while he was yet an 
infant. His father, who was a physician, died, 
about a year after their arrival, leaving his 
wife and child nearly destitute. The former 
struggled on a few years, and then she too 
sank broken-hearted to the grave. 

Little Johnny was taken by a poor woman, 
who had been the fast friend of his mother, 
and who treated him as if he had been her own 

‘son. But in two years she also was taken 
from him. 

_ He was now nearly old enough to earn his 

' victuals and clothes, and he was received into 
the household of Mr. Elias Tuck, who was 
much the wealthiest man in all that region of 
country. He was a retired manufacturer and 
speculator. His wife was dead, and he lived 
with his only child and heiress, Miss Narcissa 

Tuck. 

This lady, though never a beauty, had at 
one time the reputation of being a sort of 
a belle, and had sanguine expectations of mak- 
ing a brilliant match: But these expectations 
had been growing “small by degrees and 
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more modest proportions than she would at 
one time have thought possible. Even now 
however, she did not despair of hooking -* 
Congressman, or some “big bug” of similar 
standing in the matrimonial market. 

The temper of the heiress had never beep 
remarkable for its serenity, and its acerbity 
was manifestly heightened as her bellehood 
waned. Very trifling causes would set it all 
flaming, and then woe to the luckless wretch 
who first came in her way, and who, nine 
times out of ten, was Johnny Do-Nothing. 
She called the poor child her “page;” it 
would be hard to tell why, unless it was be- 
cause of the many black marks she made upon 
him. That he was not a lettered page is be- 
yond all doubt. Reading and writing were as 
great mysteries to him as to the dog, whose 
superior condition he often envied. 

The fact is, the poor little drudge was 4 
scape-goat, upon whose luckless person were 
accumulated the sins of all whom Miss Nar- 
cissa was not in a condition to punish as she 
pleased. Even when eligible gentlemea 
thought proper not to propose, poor Johnny 
was almost invariably flogged for it. 

After the affair of the basket, the child was 
positively ill, for weeks; he could not stoop 
without very severe pain. But this procured 
him no remission of tlie cruelties habitually 
practised upon him. Though she had called 
him John Do-Nothing so long that his real 
name was almost forgotten, she took good 
care that, sick or well, he should never be al- 
lowed really to earna title to it; and, whatever 
his condition might be, every gust of passion 
had its rebound upon his defenceless head, 

At last, the poor boy was goaded on to an 
attempt at relieving himself from this intoler- 
able tyranny, by running away. The great 
world seemed to him like a vast wilderness, 
filled with terrific monsters ready to prey upon 
him. But it could not be more fearful, he 
thought, than his pitiless mistress. Even the 
cold dark grave, terrible as it was to the im- 
aginative child, could hardly be worse than 
the death by inches to which he was day by 

day subjected. 

One frosty morning in November, nearly 
two hours before daybreak, he left the hated 
household of the Tucks, to seek his fortune, ia 
“the wide, wide world.” He was then nearly 
twelve years old, but slender and small of his 
age. He had no breakfast, and had had no 
supper the night before. A few flinty-apples 
were all that preserved him from absolute 
starvation. 


beautifully Jess,” till they became of much 
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He was obliged to pass through the neigh- 
boring town of Summerton, or else leave the 
high road; but at that very early hour he 
found nobody stirring. He pressed forward, 
with all the speed he could make, he knew not 
whither. All directions, all places, were alike 


* to him. 


It was late in the afternoon before Johnny 
yentured to halt, By that time he was very 
much fatigued, and his feet were very sore; 
he was also yery hungry. He sat down by a 
little stream of water, took off his shoes and 
his fragments of stockings, and bathed his 
braised and blistered feet. 

While thus occupiedjia man approached, on 
foot, from the opposite direction, carrying a 
sort of knapsack on histhack. Judging from 
the implements hesMOre; it was to be inferred 
that he wie g tinker, and judging 
from the c air he was whistling, and 
his deportment generally, it could hardly be 
doubted that he was on good terms with him- 


selfand all the rest of mankind, in spite of his 


poverty. 
“Good day! good day, my little man!” 
With this salutation he drew near, and 
finally relieved himself of his burden, and 


: seated himself by Johnny’s side. His face 


was rough, uncout, even, and so were his 
manners; but there was nevertheless some- 
thing about him which won the lad’s confi- 
dence, and it was not long before he had told 
him his whole story. 

If the tinker’s purse had been as large as 
his heart, Johnny would have been very ma- 
terlally benefited by this rencontre; but the 
purse unfortunately resembled the heart 
rather in its lightness than its magnitude. 
The tinker listened attentively, and when 
Johnny had finished his narrative, he produced 
avery fair supply of bread and cheese, which 
he shared with the famished boy. 

The repast being finished, and diluted with 
copious draughts of clear cold water, the man 
drew forth a tattered old pouch, made of the 
skin ofsome wild animal, apparently, and 
thook out its contents upon the ground. 
There were three or four large bits of silver, 
Apumber of smaller bits of the same, and a 
dozen.or 80 of copper. These the tinker care- 
fully counted, and made out the sum total to 
be two dollars and twenty cents. He then 
took out one dollar and one ‘dime, forced 
Johnny to take them, whether he would or 
hot, shouldered his pack, bade him good-by, 


and walked away whistling as briskly as when 
he came, 


The boy gazed after him a moment, and 
then burst into tears. Kindness was almost 
as rare as diamonds in his path, and this un- 
looked-for treatment wholly unmanned him. 
He never forgot the homely features of the 
tinker, and in after fears he greatly regretted 
that he had not ascertained his name before 
he left him. 

To trace the poor boy throughout his wan- 
derings would make our story altogether too 
tedious. We must be very compendious in 
this part of our narrative. 

He travelled on, making frequent exertions 
to obtain some sort of employment, but al- 
ways without success. He was looked upon 
as a runaway apprentice, and in that charac- 
ter nobody wanted him. Few cared to hear 
his story, and few if any believed it. <A cold, 
pitiless stare was all the attention he received 
from nine persons out of ten. 

One very cold day he entered the thronged 
thoroughfares of a large commercial city. He 
was now utterly penniless, weary, footsore, 
hungry—in fact, desperate. With an early 
training, like that of many boys, or with no 
training at all, he would now have been ripe 
for any crime which he was capable of com- 
mitting; but a “still small voice” from his 
dead mother’s lips still spoke to his heart, and 
faint and far off as it was, it was still sufficient 
to preserve him from temptation. 

He walked about the crowded streets for a 
long time, and when it was almost dark, and 
he could walk no longer, he sank down upon 
a doorstep. The consciousness of his utterly 
forlorn and destitute condition came crowd- 
ing upon his mind with such force that it ut- 
terly overwhelmed him, and after several in- 
effectual attempts to resist the impulse, he 
finally burst into tears of bitterest anguish. 

“What makes you cry?” said a soft, sweet 
little voice, close by his side. 

Turning quickly, he beheld a blue-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked little girl, some five or six years 
of age, who had been standing there and gaz- 
ing intently in his face, for some time, John- 
ny attempted to reply, but his words were 
choked down by his tears, which would come, 
in spite of him. 

“Why don’t you go home to supper ?” said 
the child again. 

“ Thave no home, no supper!” sobbed John- 
ny, with mournful emphasis. 

The little girl opened her great blue eyes to 
their full size, and stared at him in blank 
amazement. To be destitute of home or sup- 
per was a calamity almost too vast for her 
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comprehension. But after a little reflection 
she seemed to comprehend the thing, and 
seizing his hand with great eagerness, she 
said: 

“Come! Come with me! Til take you to 
my home, and give you some of my supper.” 

Johnny sat still. He had little hope of find- 
ing a father and mother as soft-hearted as this 
little lady appeared to be. But she would not 
be denied. She pulled and tugged with all 
her might, and declared that she would drag 
him all the way, if he wouldn’t come in any 
other manner. At length people began to 
stop and laugh, and Johnny thought it best 
to yield, for awhile at least. But the child 
was no less persevering than enthusiastic, and 
she compelled him to give way to her impor- 
tunities, and in the end to go home with her. 

She did, too, what she said she would; she 
gave him a part of her supper, and told her 
parents that he must have a part of her home. 
They gave it to him, first for the little girl’s 
sake, and afterwards for his own; and John- 
ny, from that day forth, had a father, mother, 
and sister, hardly less affectionate than if they 
had been such by the ties of blood as well as 
of affection. 

Fourteen years rolled by, and Miss Narcissa 
Tuck was Miss Narcissa Tuck still. With the 
exception of those changes which time never 
fails to make, she was the self-same Miss Nar- 
cissa that flogged little Johnny over the apple 
basket, “only more so.” In spite of all the 
efforts of art, it was plain that advancing years 
had not beautified her; that it had acidified 
her, every one of her associates and flatterers 
would willingly have testified behind her 
back. 


But the great hope, end, aim and object of 
her life had by no means been abandoned 
She was determined to have a husband, and 
urftil she obtained one, she was determined 
not to grow old, She dressed more expen- 
sively, and even more youthfully than ever, 
and devoted herself with grester ardor than 
ever to the mysteries of the toilet. Her 
father was now dead, and she was the sole 
possessor of his wealth—in fact a millionaire. 

Of the few persons in Summerton with 
whom Miss Narcissa deigned to associate, the 
most graciously received perhaps was Mrs. 
Stumbleton Sharp, wife of Stumbleton Sharp, 
Esq., the well-known lawyer. This lady was 
permitted to retail to her all the choice bits 
of gossip te be picked up in Summerton. 
One fine spring day, Mrs. Sharp presented 


herself to the heiress, with her face all glow. 
ing with—news. 

“O, Miss Narcissa,” she cried, “you cap. 
not guess what an interesting arrival we haye | 
had in Summerton! But may-be you have 
heard all about it ?” 

“ No, indeed, I have heard nothing at all.” 

“Then you will be gratified, I am sure, for 
it is something in your way, decidedly. Day 
before yesterday, in the evening train, there 
arrived the very handsomest young gentleman 
I ever beheld. Some might think that he has 
too much beard; but no true lover of the pic- 
turesque could raise such an objection, and 
every one must admit that a more magnificent 
specimen of the genuine oriental article could . 
hardly be imagined. Anything so black or so 
glossy I never saw on heman face before, 
And then his eyes!—no diamonds were ever 
half so brilliant—and they are blacker, if pos- 
sible, than his beard.” 

“ And his hair?” 

“ His hair is a luxuriant mass of jetty curls, 
as glossy and as soft as satin.” 

“ Did you ever feel it ?” 

“No; but it is very easy to tell how a thing 
feels by its looks, you know.” 

“ Not always.” 

“Well, well, you'll think just as I do when 
you see him, Iam very sure. Everything else 
about the man is in keeping with what I have 
described to you. The Apollo Belvidere is 
not formed more gracefully, and yet his mus’ 
cles would not disgrace a young Hercules 
You think me very enthusiastic, Miss Nar- 
cissa; but you will not say that I have done 
him anything more than justice, when you 
come to see and judge for yourself. All the 
ladies in Summerton have declared him to be 
the handsomest man they ever saw.” 

“ And who is this paragon, and what brings 
him to this sequestered spot ?” 

“Tt gives me the greatest pleasure to in- 
form the Lady Patroness of art in Summerton 
that he is a painter, and a man of genius, too, 
Iam very sure. With such a face, and such 
an eye, he could not be anything else. He 
comes here to replenish his portfolio of land- 
scapes among our beautiful hills and valleys. 
But he is a portrait painter, also, I am told, 
and I have no doubt that he will be obliged to 
take up his palette and brushes as well as his 
pencil, if he should tarry here any length of 
time.” 

“Ts he an American ?” 

“No, indeed, not he. We have no such a 
tive products, I am sorry to say. There ba 
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delicacy, # refinement, a je ne sats quoi, 
about him, which you would seek in vain 
among artists of American parentage. He 
is an Italian, fresh from the great art-capital 
of the world.” 

“(Can he speak English ?” : 

“Yes; and very correctly, too, for one who 
has been so short a time in the country. He 
has a foreign accent, of course, and seems to 
have acquired the language from books rather 
than conversation. He is very anxious to im- 
prove his English, and takes every opportuni- 
tyhe can find to converse with intelligent 

” 


“You have spoken with him, then ?” 

“Yes; Sharp introduced him to me, yester- 
day evening. We met him as we were taking 
a walk, and chatted together half an hour or 
more. His manners are exquisite. Sharp 
says there are nobles of the same name in 
Rome, and I shouldn’t wonder if he should 
turn out to be one himself.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“He is the Signor Giovanni Farniente.” 

With much more gossip, on the same sub- 
ject, Mrs. Stumbleton Sharp prolonged her 
visit to an unusual hour. . 

By the earnest solicitations of the dilettanti 
of Summerton, Signor Farniente was induced 
to inaugurate a studio in the place, and to 
paint portraits of the provincial celebrities, 
andall others who could or would comply 
with his terms. These terms were such as 
Summerton had never known before; but 
never before had Summerton known such an 
artist as Signor Farniente. 

Great as was her wealth, Miss Narcissa 
Tuck's path through life had many thorns as 
Well as roses in it. One of these thorns was 
the difficulty of reconciling her excessive 
penuriousness with the reputation for liber- 
ality which she was anxious to acquire. Es- 
pecially was she desirous of being considered 
‘munificent patroness of the fine arts; but 
the expense which the maintenance of such a 
Position necessarily entailed was gall and bit- 
terness to her diminutive soul. 

Signor Farniente had received many visits 
from the lady-patroness-in-chief of Summer- 
ton; but nothing came of it, for a long time. 
At last, however, she made up her mind to or- 
der a portrait of herself It was to be exe- 
cuted in the very highest style of “high art ;” 
and the price, too, must be high, of course, but 
how high was to be a secret, for the pres- 
tat, She made it a special request to the sig- 
Ror that he would say nothing about it till she 


chose toletitbe known, The inference which 
she left him to draw was that her modesty was 
such that she preferred to make a secret of 
her liberality. Whether the signor really 
thought so or not, it was not easy to say. 
Notwithstanding what Mrs. Stumbleton Sharp 
had said about his desire to improve his Eng- 
lish by practice, he was unquestionably a man 
of few words. 

It was not long before it began to be whis- 
pered among the gossips of Summerton that 
Miss Narcissa was “setting her cap” for the 
handsome young artist—actually courting 
him. But the sittings for the portrait, of 
course, made it necessary that they should be 
much together. And people are so censori- 
ous—they make mountains out of mole hills, 
It must be confessed, however, that she did 
spend more time in the studio than was abso- 
lutely necessary. And that she gave evidence 
of great admiration for the well-bearded ar- 
tist is also a fact not to be gainsayed; but she 
might do all that, you know, without “ court- 
ing ” him, 

But about this time it also began to be whis- 
pered about that the painter, with a singular 
insensibility to the solid and weighty charms 
of the heiress, was actually “paying atten- 
tion” to a poor school-mistress, in a village 
some miles from Summerton, And it was 
moreover asserted that when this came to 
Miss Narcissa’s ears she deported herself like 
acrazy woman, and actually threatened the 
poor “schoolmarm” with personal chastise- 
ment. How people will talk! 

But time ran on. The portrait was com- 
pleted, delivered, admired, hung up—every- 
thing but paid for. That little ceremony was 
neglected, so long neglected, in fact, that the 
artist felt it necessary to jog the lady’s memory 
on the subject. The answer he received was 
that the portrait was very well, but the price 
demanded was extortionate, unreasonable. , 

“ But you have promise to pay it, madam,” 
insisted the signor. 

“IT was a great fool if I did,” answered the 
lady ; “ but that you will have to prove before 
you get the money. If you have any docu- 
ment with my signature appended, or any 
competent witness, to establish the fact of such 
a promise on my part, well and good; but if 
you have not, then I will pay just what I think 
fit, and no more” 

“Ah, Meess Narcissa, you are too much 
smart for me, altogezzair. What a wife you 
would make for a poor arteest !” 

The painter’s white teeth gleamed through 
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his jetty beard as he made the remark; and 
the lady displayed her still whiter ones, in a 
grim smile, extorted by the compliment, and 
there the matter ended, for the present. 

The next report which created a sensation 
in Summerton, was to the effect that Signor 
Farniente was preparing a “portrait of a 
lady,” for a great artist’s exhibition about to be 
held in New York. A portrait of what lady? 
The curiosity on this point was immense, par- 
ticularly among those ladies who thought 
their own portraits worthy of being the por- 
trait; and that there were some few at least 
of that way of thinking the reader will wil- 
lingly believe. 

He would be a bold man who could with- 
stand the reiterated importunities of a hun- 
dred fair questioners, sometimes in small 
squads, sometimes in one solid phalanx. Our 
artist certainly was not bold enough. The 
secret came out—the lady to be exhibited was 
Miss Narcissa Tuck. 

“Just so. Men of genius are just like the 
rest of the world—dazzled and blinded by the 


glare of gold! Pity ‘tis ’tis true!” 


If not the very words, such at least was the 
substance of the remarks which proclaimed 
that ninety-nine out of the hundred ladies had 
been grievously disappointed, while Miss Nar- 
cissa, in the words of her bosom friend, Mrs, 


Stumbleton Sharp, was “almost tickled to 
death.” 

She certainly did enjoy her triumph, and 
make the most of it. Pride and arrogance 
were mild terms for the demeanor she as- 


sumed, She actually “cut” Mrs, General 
Boggs, in the streets of Summerton—pre- 


tended that she had forgotten her name. 

The idea of having the very best represen- 
tation of herself that the art of painting and 
the arts of the toilet combined could fur- 


nish, exposed among the elite of the land, be- 


fore the public of a great city, of the whole 
country, in fact, was truly something to glory 


in— it suited her exactly. 
With the most gracious countenance that 
she knew how to assume, she one day called 


upon the painter, and asked, as a great favor, 
that she might be allowed to see the portrait 


Which he was about to send to the great ex- 
hibition. She knew that he had refused a 
great many, who were anxious to see it; but 
she could not believe that he would be so 
cruel as to refuse her. This she said with a 


knowing leer, which was meant to be captivat- 


ng, but which was in reality almost hideous. 
The signor, however, acceded to her re- 
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quest, conducted her into an inner room, and 
withdrew the curtain which concealed a pic- 
ture in a remarkably handsome frame. A 
smile of gratified vanity already overspread 
the lady’s features; but a single glance at the 
picture converted it into a sardonic grin, 
which was again speedily metamorphosed into 
a stare of ineffable horror and consternation, 

It was her own self—no likeness could be 
more perfect—but, instead of the carefully 
gotten up face and form which she was accus- 
tomed to contemplate in the picture ordered 
by herself, she was represented au naturel, in 
all her native hideousness—precisely, in fact, 
as she appeared when she first left her bed, in 
the morning, before any of the carefully stud- 
ied appliances of her daily dressing had been 
brought into her requisition. 

The unpainted cheeks, all sunken in for 
want of the artificial support which the den- 
tist’s ingenuity supplied, were of the color of 
smoke-dried parchment; the head, in place of 
a luxuriant crop of light brown curls, bore 


but a few stubby gray hairs about the temples, 
nine-tenths of the poll being as bald as the 


palm of her hand; the mouth, instead of being 
garnished with a double row of teeth in shape, 
but pearls in lustre, exhibited but “a beggarly 
account of empty gums,” which were shown 


to the best advantage by a ghastly grin, con- 
trived by the artist for that purpose; and the 


form, unstayed, unstuffed, unpadded, appeared 
in all its genuine angularity and disproportion, 
with the hoopless dress hanging upon it “like 
a carter’s frock upon a beanpole.” 


Nor was this all. By way of a climax of 
horrors, she was painted in her own dressing: 


room, which, by some mystery which seemed 
to her absolutely demoniacal, was depicted as 
accurately as if, instead of being the very 
sanctum sanctorum of her virgin solitude, it 


had been as open to the public as the market- 


place of Summerton. 
And there, upon her dressing-table, and 


around it, were strewn all the. implements of 
beautification—hér false hair, her false eye 
brows, her false teeth, her false shape, in all its 
minutie, her “puffs, powders, patches,” in 


short, the entire apparatus of the art of reja- 


venation, all the elaborate contrivances which 
go to make up what are denominated “the 
mysteries of the toilet,’ all’ were there dis- 
played as accurately as if the painter had been 
Miss Narcissa’s tiring-woman for half a life- 


time, 


Already in imagination she saw the picture 
in its place in the exhibition, strrounded by & 
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gaping, grinning, sneering crowd, while her 
own name was passed from mouth to mouth 
in reply to the oft reiterated question, “Who 
can that hideous old hag be?” The idea was 
awful— what would the reality be? She 
could never survive it. Anything, anything 
but that. 

“Can that picture be purchased?” gasped 
the belle of Summerton, in a voice that was 
barely audible, while she clutched the back of 
achair to prevent herself from falling. 

“Yes,” replied the artist. 

“For how much ?” 

“For five thousand dollars.” 

“For wh-wh-what?” 

“For five thousand dollars—not one penny 
less. It, goes to New York to-morrow.” 

Overwhelming as her agitation was, Miss 
Narcisa observed, with Jvonder almost 
amounting to awe, that the signor had sud- 
denly lost every vestige of his foreign accent. 
Before night, he had the five thousand dollars 
and Miss Narcissa had the picture. ? 

The next day, a gentleman driving a buggy, 


some miles from Summerton, overtook a poorly 


dressed man, on foot. He looked at him in- 
tently, for some time, and eventually asked 
him to get in and ride with him. The pedes- 
trian, after a modest demur, which the gentle- 
man summarily overruled, entered the buggy, 


wdthe two travelled on together. A number 


of questions were asked and answered, and it 
came out that the poor man, who was well 
advanced in years, had been travelling this 
road for a long time as an itinerant tinker. 


Afer a while they reached a small stream, 
anda spring flowing into it, It was a pleas- 


ant spot, shaded by thickly branching trees. 
Here they alighted, and seated themselves in 
the shade, the gentleman having produced 
from the interior of his vehicle a plentiful sup- 


ply of eatables and drinkables, all of the very 
best quality, These were placed before the 
poor pedestrian, with a. cordial invitation to 


help himself without*ceremony. 

Never before had such a display gladdened 
the eyes or tickled the palate of the hungry 
tinker, and it did not require much persuasion 


Winduce him to fall to, The gentleman kept 


him company, but rather for company’s sake 


. than for his appetite’s, seeing that he had par- 
taken ofa plentiful breakfast but a short time 


The fact is, this lunch had been provided for 
the especial delectation of a young lady with 
- Whom he proposed to take a ride that day, 
aad it must haye been some rather strong 
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controlling sentiment which induced him to 
divert it to this. strange use. Though not 
able to eat much himself, he evidently wit- 
nessed the trencher-feats of the tinker with no 
ordinary degree of satisfaction, The latter 
was quite an old man, but he was still hale and 
hearty, and could make way with as much 
bread and beef as most men. 

The repast being ended, the gentleman 
took out a port-monnaie, which he emptied 
upon the grass. It contained two hundred 
and twelve dollars and twenty-five cents, 
precisely. Counting out one hundred and six 
dollars and twelve and a half cents, he placed 
it in the hands of the astonished tinker, sprang 
into his buggy, and in a few minutes was out 
of sight. It was our painter, of course. — 

And who was the painter? The reader has 
already guessed, and he will make assurance 
doubly sure by following him to the residence 
of the poor schoolmistress, in whom he will 
find the little girl who, fourteen years before, 
met poor Johnny in the street and took him 
home. Her father was a painter, and he made 


a painter of the boy, who found means to get 


to Italy, where he remained many years. 
When he returned, he found his benefactor 
and his wife both in the grave, and their 
daughter teaching fora living. In less than a 
week after this visit, she and the painter were 


married, 


That same day, Miss Narcissa Tuck was sit- 
ting in her boudoir, with her piece, a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, just arrived 
from boarding school. 


“ Anna,” said Miss Tuck, “ you are an Ital- 
jan scholar—can you tell me if the words 


Giovanni Farniente have any meaning ?” 
“Yes, aunt, they mean John Do-Nothing.” 
And then Miss Narcissa was as wise as the 

reader. 


> 


Dret.—In 1799, an Englishman de- 
scribes the Russian grenadiers as follows:— 


“They are the finest body of men I ever saw. 
Not a man is under six feet high. Their al- 
lowance consists of eight pounds of black 
bread, four pounds of oil, and one pound of 


“salt per man for eight days; and, were you to 


see them, you would be eonvinced that they 


look as if they lived on roast beef and English 
porter.’ In 1854, when the Russians surpris- 
ed the world by standing against the attack 
of the allies on the bloody battle-field of Alma, 


were found dead Russians with their provi- 
sions in their knapsacks, and these provisions 
were black bread crumbs in oil. 
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BY THE TIDE OF THE KENDUSEKEAG. 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


Do the school-girls pause as they did of old 
By the tide of the Kenduskeag, 


To talk of the gossip about the town, 
Or tell of the day’s fatigue ?— 

And slowly still from many a mill 
Do the rafts go gliding down, 

In the morning haze of the summer days, 
To the docks of the busy town? 


The Mystic sings of heroic things, 
As rolls its winding tide, 

But never a song of my olden home, 
‘As I stand its waves beside; 

And I only go back o’er memory's track, 
To view the early scene, 

Now doubly bright in the softened light 
Of the years that intervene. 


The young at will rove careless still 
By the old stream’s tributary ; 
Young hearts are light, and young eyes bright, 
And childhood's laugh is merry. 
Still children dream beside the stream 
Of brighter days to be; 
The wave forbears to tell of cares, 
Why should it check their glee? 


When winter chained the river's waves, 
Boys, full of martial pride, 
In mimic warfare used to meet 
Midway upop the tide. 
And very angry some would be, 
When chance the victory gave 
To those of the opposing bank— 
For “ how could they be brave?” 


Now counting up the hurrying years 
Scarce reach we a decade, 


' Ere meet they in a common cause, 
With bayonet and blade» 
For in the self-same path the hand 
Of destiny has guided 
The hearts a river's narrow tide 
Ten years ago divided. 


Opponents once, but comrades now 
In perils and fatigue, 
They've wandered from that river's tide 
Full many and many a league; 
For now they've entered heart and hand 
Upon an earnest strife, 
With loftier hopes and higher aims 
Than marked their earlier life. 
When all is done, human life is, at best, but 
like a forward child, that must be played with 


and humored a little to keep it quiet till it 
falls asleep, and then the care is over. 
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MY STEPMOTHER AND I, 


BY JULIA C. O8GOOD. 


My stepmother and I are safely come to the 
dear old home at last. I was born here—go 
many years ago that the freshness of my youth 
is quite lost, and among the young and gay I 
feel like an interloper. Yet, may be, this 
change is not all attributable to the years, 
Rather is it the work of sorrow. 

But why should I talk of myself? I thought 
that in my joy to be at home again, the mem- 
ories of the past would lose their sting. This 
is the end I resolved to achieve. All my en- 
ergies have been consecrated to it. ThatI 
might accomplish this purpose, I have forced 
my weary brain and weak hands to unreason- 
able labor. 

Why am I not happy in the accomplishment 
of my aim? It cannot be merely because all 
the familiar objects around and within the old 
house recall so vividly the baffled hopes of my 
youth. There is the matted ivy whose long 
sprays Philip was wont to fashion into gar- 
lands for our May-day festivals. There is the 
holly bush which he planted, and yonder the 
lane where we used to walk at sunset, Philip, 
Lilian and I. Philip is beyond the seas, and 
Lilian—ah, how inexpressibly painful to think 
of her! 

We bury our dead, and the gentle, persis- 
tent hand of time covers their graves with 
green grass, and drops flowers among them. 
Summers come and go, winters of sleeted 
snow shroud them, the ripe autumn lets fall 
its red and golden leaves around, the shadows 
of fleeting clouds sweep by, and the still, blue 
heaven forever enfolds them. So, by-and-by, 
they cease to torment us with heart-breaking 
sorrow. At last we speak their names softly, 
with reverent whispers, and may be falling 
tears; but no longer with irrepressible sobbing, 
and a wild longing that breaks out in passion- 
ate cries in the pitiless midnight. 

There is a sorrow worse than this—a sor 
row that refuses to be assuaged—which time 
can never overlay or soothe. Nay, one that 
with the lapsing years cuts always deeper in- 
to the soul, because hope fades from year to 
year, and at last one sees that grief can only 
loosen its hold when the heart which has 
suffered it ceases to beat. 

Until yesterday that was the nature of our 
sorrow for Lilian. Mine, rather, for that frail 
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did lady who sits knitting in yonder chair is 
past all trouble or fear of it now, If Lilian 
were to come to her now, and kneeling ask to 
be forgiven, I am sure the wild, vacant eyes 
would look upon her absently, and the feeble 
voice still go on crooning the fragment of old 
song which is forever on her lips. Hear her 
pow. She bends forward, smiles a foolish, 
complacent smile, and the withered lips quiver 
lndistinctly the words. A stranger would 
pot understand her; but I remeniber that 
Lilian herself used to sing them, laughing and 
appropriating their flattery with all her grace 
and archness : 
“ Wee, bonnie Lilian, 
Golden-haired Lilian, 
Lilian! 
Fairer than 
Roses or pearls!” 


Poor, weak mother! Well that you could 
not see how the pearls had become ashes, and 
the roses blanched to ghostly pallor. It would 
have broken your heart to see the face that of 
old was always dimpling with mirth, set in 
despair 


But enough of this—enough of weeping for 
what might have been—the past is irrevo- 
cable. I have sometimes thought that my life 
Wisanomalous. Sometimes, in reading crit- 
ce fictitious works, I find the author 

; for depicting the dark side of life, its 
* lowes and sorrows, its deceits and baseness. 
Such cant wearies me. 

What do they know of life — those fair- 
Weather voyagers over summer seas? Let 
them breast its storms, let them be tossed by 
ts waves, and be driven by its merciless 
er they will understand how cruel it 
may 

Thankful that at last I am sheltered in a 

, Peaceful haven, I look back with wonder and 
self-pity over the past. Hope for the future I 
lave none, Iknow my duty. It is to wait 
upon that frail, imbecile old lady until the 
Vell shall fall and hide’her from me, and then 
~th, I'will not look into those possible years 
loneliness. Even I, submissive as I have 
learnt to be, shrink from the prospect. 

Would you,find any hint of former state- 

in the bowed figure in the arm-chair? 
years ago my stepmother was tall and 
gceful, bearing herself regally, and wearing 
walt of aristocratic hauteur that became her 
vutly. I don’t know how she consented to 
mary my father, or how, indeed, he ever 
Wo aspire to the hand of one who must 
allowed him to see that she felt herself 


his superior, But I suspect she was very 
poor, and looked to the marriage as a means 
of support. It was a fragile reliance, for two 
years after their marriage, poor papa’s health 
gave way, his business fell into disorder, and 
finally he was compelled to come to Belvoir 
and seek a shelter in the cottage which was 
my mother’s patrimony. Doubtless it pro- 
longed his life. He grew brighter and 
stronger, almost happy again. But in a year 
or two the stimulus lost its power. He 
drooped. His genial cheerfulness fled, and 
morbid fancies haunted him. Always gentle 
and yielding, he was now more than ever ac- 
cessible to influence. Strange to say, he grew 
indifferent to me, his only child, and regarded 
with especial favor his beautiful step-daughter 
Lilian. 

I suspect that some ungenerous means 
were made use of to effect this result. 
Heaven forgive me if I do my step-mother in- 
justice. Then, indeed, I did notsurmise it. I 
was naturally timid. I knew I was not beau- 
tiful, and the consciousness was always a 
source of pain. My step-mother’s habitual de- 
preciation humiliated me. In everything I 
was contrasted with Lilian, and in everything 
I bitterly felt myself her inferior. So I shrank 
out of sight, was silent and awkward in the 
presence of strangers, and dared not caress my 
father as Lilian did. It is true that at times 
something within me rebelled. I angrily as- 
serted myself her peer. I called her artful, 
worldly, hollow-hearted, I said hersimplicity 
was a sham, her goodness affectation, her 
amiability a mask. 

But afterwards I reproached myseif with in- 
justice, and struggled against the envy which 
I feared was growing up within me, One 
word, one look from Lilian was enough to 
make me convict myself of unkindness, such 
was her pewer over me. Which estimate was 
the true one? I dare not decide, for I know 
I have prejudices which must weigh heavily 
against her. 

We had been three years at the cottage, 
when our wealthy neighbors, Mr. Belvoir and 
his son, returned from a tour upon the conti- 
nent. Mr. Belvoir had known my mother, 
and had always retained a kindly regard for 
her husband; he therefore called upon us 
soon, My step-mother received him with in- 
finite cordiality. Into hef hauteur she threw 
just a shade of deference which I could see 
was not without its effect upon the somewhat 
egotistical squire. 

How sweet and friendly was Lilian! As 
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much so as I was awkwardandshy. She won 
his heart at ence; but that was only what 
might have been premised. She was so win- 
ning, so affable, so gay, her manner was so 
filled with a certain intangible flattery, that in 
her presence you seemed to float in an ethe- 
real atmosphere. She was fascinating. Is 
there not a suggestion of evil in the word? 

Between the graceful mother, the lovely 
daughter and the invalid, the squire was, as I 
have said, captivated, I sat unnoticed in the 
corner and listened. I had, to be sure, come 
out of my shell at his entrance, and been for- 
mally introduced, but since then no one had 
cast a glance in my direction. Now when 
Mr. Belvoir rose to go, he graciously promised 
a visit from his son, and turning to me, he 
said: 

“ Miss Margaret must remember Philip ?” 

I stammered assent. 

“ Philip was quite eager to meet you. In- 
deed, I could hardly have the heart: to send 
him to M—— upon business, as I was obliged 
to do,” said the squire, gallantly. 

I crimsoned with pleasure. Then came my 
step-mother’s silver tones: 

“ We shall be delighted to see any friend of 
our shy Margaret. He will find her little 
changed.” 

Mr. Belvoir took a courtly leave, my step- 
mother gazed after him with a look of com- 
placent satisfaction upon her fine counte- 
nance, and Lilian, turning to me, said gaily: 

“ Now, Margaret, you shall tell us all about 
this playfellow friend of yours. How old is 
he? Was he handsome? Was he dashing? 
How came he to like you?” 

“T don’t remember much about Philip Bel- 
voir, except—” I hesitated painfully. How 
could I drag my memories of him into the 
light ? 

“Except what?” demanded Lilian, im- 
patiently. 

“ Except that he was very kind and good.” 

“ Did you like him ?” 

“ Lilian, my love, don’t tease Margaret. 
Don’t you see how she blushes?” interposed 
my step-mother, 

“Yes, indeed; it’s quite becoming. I shall 
tell Mr. Philip Belvoir—” 

“O, I beg you will tell him nothing,” I ex- 
claimed, in distress. 

“Why, what ascelle, Madge! I declare it 
is highly tragic, isn’t it, mama?” 

“Quite! Perhaps Madge has histrionic 
powers. Ifit should prove so, we will do all 
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have some compensation. As for you, Lilian, 
you have only your beauty.” 
Lilian shook baek her curls, and went away 
singing: 
“ Wee, bonnie Lilian, 
Golden-haired Lilian.” 

My step-mother shook her head. “I hope 
Mr. Philip Belvoir wont fall in love with our 
Lilian. What do you think, Margaret? She 
is a child still, with a child’s caprices and im- 
pulsive gayety; just the style to attract such 
a man as I conceive this young Mr. Belvoir to 
be. Well, it is a comfort to have one daughter 
sober and staid, like you, my dear. You said 
Mr. Philip Belvoir was sedate and old-fash- 
ioned—a little bit of a Methodist, perhaps!” 
“No, ma’am, I didn’t say so,” I replied, 
with indignation. i 

“Don’t speak so, Margaret. Put your re 
plies in a different form. You are much too 
abrupt and decided. And you should speak, 
in a milder tone. Your voice is naturally 
somewhat harsh and unpleasant, I admit, but 
with effort you can modify it. You did not 
till me this? Then I must be thinking of 
something I have heard from another, or per 
haps I inferred it from—from—” 

“Tf any one has told you that Philip Belvolr 
was not a manly, spirited young man, you 
were told a falsehood!” I said warmly. 


speak more gently? Such vehemence is very 
unladylike. Besides, this warmth exposes 
you to mistrust. Indeed, you must be pm 
dent. Doubtless Mr. Philip was kind to you 
as a child—young men fancy all young girl 
but now, my dear, your relations are altered 
I hope you will meet him quietly, and not al- 
low him to think that you presume—” 

I rose. “Believe me, I will not presume. 


culty controlling the rising sobs. 

I flew from the room. Once alone I cried 
without restraint. O, that I had never heard 
of Philip Belvoir! J presume, I fancy that he 
could care for me—poor, plain, bashful a 1 
was, 

“ But,” said self-consciousness, “ were you 
not pleased to know that he still remembered 
you? Didn’t your heart leap with delight a 
you thought that you, caret are, 
had possessed the power to in Philip 
Belvoir ?” 

“Too true, too true,” I admitted ; “ butnow 
I see how foolish it was. How absurd form 
to fancy that Mr. Belvoir was sincere! How 


wecan to Cultivate them, Most plain people 


unreasonable to take for truth the mere cor 


“ Margaret, Margaret,when will you learn to 


You may trust me!” I said, with great diffe 
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courtesies of speech! But I will 
notmake myself ridiculous again. My step- 
mother’s amused contempt has shown me my 
folly. I will not be sneered at again. Let 
Mr, Belvoir come here; Lilian may see him— 
I will not. If he should inquire for me, I will 
not go down, and if he comes often, if he ad- 
mires Lilian, as my step-mother hinted, I will 
keep out of his way as much as possible. He 
shall not think that I presume, Lilian shall 
not.” 

This was my soliloquy. NowI can smile at 
its weakness. Then it was extorted by real 
suffering and mortification. I notice it now 
to show how easily a proud, shy, sensitive na- 
ture is affected. Want of self-appreciation is 
asteal a defect as conceit. And yetI do not 
think it was the admiration of others that I 
wished for. I wanted love. 

Ihungered for it. I had never known it 
since my mother died in my childhood. It 
seemed to me an injustice that I could not win 
affection as others did. Why was Lilian beau- 
tiful, eaptivating,amiable, and I shy, plain and 
wkward? I know this injustice embittered 
me. Isee that my feelings were morbid and 
wiehristian, but how was I tohelp it? I have 
noticed that people who have never seen any 
torrow, people of elastic, sanguine tempera- 

ts, people comfortably self-complacent 

obtuse, are full of sunny theories of life. 
They talk of its compensations, of the silver 
lining of the cloud, of the duty of cheerful sac- 
tifice, and the like stale moralities, Ah, it is 
§ easy to sacrifice the happiness of others! 

Ido not mean to say that I was not wrong, 
Iwould only show that the on-lookers have 
other work than quietly recommending con- 
Yatment where nothing except discontent is 
pomible. When a young person is growing 
™ morbid, melancholy or painfully timid, 
When by any manifestation the mental consti- 
tation is seen to be unsound, you may be sure 


, Mme one is more blameworthy than the un- 


happy victim. If you have anything except a 
morality learned by rote, you will know how 
‘heal the wound. Don’t suppose the dry ad- 
Wee of good sense will be enough. Youth 
does not reason, it feels, and sympathy will 
touch when logic is powerless. I am impa- 
With the government of youth. What 
$d can lecturing do? You have talked to 
Jour wayward son till you aré tired, and it 
Wemn’t do any good. Of course not; why 
thoald it? To understand the force of your 
” presupposes in him a knowledge 

Md experience equal to your own. To him 


it is jargon. Be loving, prudent; have tact, 
diffuse your counsel, drop a goldem word here 
and there at fitting opportunities, advise indi- 
rectly, keep yourself in sympathy with youth 
by holding your own fresh feelings late. 

But I did not mean to be betrayed into a 
homily upon education. The wasted years of 
thousands might, however, excuse me, Ah, 
if a miracle were to be effected; if a genera- 
tion of judicious, wise parents could be placed 
full grown upon the earth, what might not be 
hoped from their children? But perhaps that 
would put the doctrine of total depravity hors 
du combat, and therefore would not be ad- 
mitted by the theologians, if it were feasible. 
So for the present young people must grow up 
as I did, making mistakes half a lifetime, to 
lament and blush {pr them the other half, and 
just as one begins to fancy he has learnt to 
live reasonably and happily, he passes out of 


‘life. Yet doubtless eternity has a use for the 


acquisitions of the earthly life. 

After resolving that I would not see Philip 
Belvoir, I supplemented my purpose with a 
decision not to think of him, and this was the 
way I kept my resolve. I recalled all the 
sweet days of that sweet summer when I first 
knew him. My mother was ill. Wehad been 
sent down to Belvoir to try country air. 
Philip came into our way by accident. After- 
ward he came every day. He taught me 
Latin, instructed me in the mysteries of chess, 
took me out boating, brought mama flowers 
and fruit, and read to us rainy evenings. 

I remember the most trifling detail of that 
time, for, do you see, it was the last bit of sun- 


‘shine in my life. In the autumn my mother 


died; and I went back to my father’s house in 
town. Philip went to college. I wish I could 
tell you how happy those days were. I did 
not know my mother was so ill. I thought 
the heetic flush was a renewal of the bloom of 
health, and I enjoyed Philip’s companionship 
more than you can imagine. 

All these reminiscences I wove up into a de- 
licious picture, till one morning I was startled 
by the appearance of the hero himself upon 
the scene. I dropped my sewing and sprang 
to my feet in utter consternation. 

“ Margaret!” exclaimed Philip, in a tone of 
glad surprise. “I know you, and yet you are 
much changed.” 

I put my hand in his mechanically, and re- 
plied in a stiff way to his greetings. Some- 
thing disconcerted him. He drew back em- 
barrassed. Just then father woke from his 


nap. 


“ Papa, here is Mr. Belvoir.” 

“ Ah, how'do you do? Glad to see you, sir. 
It cheers a sick man, sir, to have his friends 
come to see him. And how is your son, Mr. 
Belvoir?” 

“ This is Mr. Philip Belvoir,” I explained. 

Papa’s illness was beginning to tell upon 
his mind. He apologized, and I waited for an 
opportunity to say that I would call my moth- 
er and Lilian, if he would excuse me. Philip’s 
eyes were upon me, and I said it awkwardly 
and fled. I did not return. I dared not. I 
knew I should disgrace myself. I knew, too, 
that my step-mother did not want me. 

It was a morning call, and a long one. I 
listened to the laughter and the gay talk, and 
to the music, for Lilian sang, and sweetly, as 
she always did. After this he came often. 
Sometimes I saw him, and he was kind enough 
to talk to me. I, bashful and constrained, 
answered stupidly. 

Lilian was charmed. My step-mother said 
Philip was also. I did not question it. He 
sang with her, rode with her, and lent her 
magazines and books. Lilian praised them, 
but I read them. Sometimes I caught his 
eye, and was puzzled to see in it something 
sad and questioning. I had a momentary 
fancy that he was pained at my indifference; 
but directly I thought how foolish it was to 
imagine that my demeanor was anything to 
him. 

A few swift weeks passed in this manner. 
In the interim, my father perceptibly failed, so 
that it was scarcely with surprise that I heard 
myself called at the dead of night. 

“You must get up, Margaret. Your father 
is very il. Susan refuses to go for the doctor. 
You must go.” ‘ 

It was the work of a moment to dress. 
Half a mile down the road was the village; 
still a half mile further off was the doctor's 
residence. I ran at first, then becoming ex- 
hausted, was forced to walk. I passed the 
houses, ‘with a stillness like that of death over 
them all. 

I reached the doctor’s house. After much 
effort I succeeded in breaking the strange si- 
lence—strange it seemed to me, with every 
pulse throbbing, and every nerve tremulous— 

and begged the physician to come quickly. 
But I could not wait for him, and hurried 
away. Presently I heard wheels. It should 
be the doctor's gig, but itis not. I know it 
for the roll of Philip Belvoir’s light wagon. 
I heard him say yesterday morning that he 
was going to the Kingsbury races in the after- 
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noon. Now he is coming home at 
It was full moonlight, but I thought if I dig 

not turn my head he would not know me, | 

was mistaken. The wagon rolled rapidly by, 

stopped and awaited me. 

“Why, Margaret, what’s the matter?” 

I told him. He had already sprung to the 
ground. 

“T will take you home. Come!” 

It was useless to refuse. Once seated by 
him, my reserve melted all unawares to me, 
When he took me out at my own gate Philip 
said, looking at me steadily: 

“You have not spoken twenty words, Mar 
garet, but they have seemed like yourself, | 
am glad to have found my Margaret again; 
but who is this that has been acting in her 
stead ?” 

I made some evasive reply, but he de 
manded: 

“Promise me that you will let me see Mar 
garet when F come next.” 

“JT will try,” I said, and escaped into the 
house. 

At another time these words would have 
filled my thoughts for days; but in the events 
which succeeded they were forgotten. The 
doctor came, but from the look which passed 
over his face when he examined his patient, 
we foreboded the worst. In a few days ou, 
fears were realized. 

It was upon one of the soft, bright days 
in early October, that he died, when the falling 
leaves were thick among the withered grass, 
and the haze lay warm upon the hills. 

Was it indeed true that there was little real 
grief except my own? Was I wrong in mi 
trusting that my step-mother was almost glad 
to be relieved? If that was unjust, I am right 
to say that no one mourned him as L. None 
other had lost their only friend. What was 
there left? I felt utterly desolate. 

The evening after the funeral Mr. Belvoir, 
senior, called. Have I said that at every sue 
ceeding visit—and he came frequently—the 
squire seemed more and more fascinated bymy 
graceful step-mother? This evening she was, 
perhaps more charming than usual. The deep 
mourning became her fine figure and pale, 
classic face. Her whole manner was 6 little 
softened. 

Lilian sat down apart by the window, and 
gazed into the twilight—watching for Philip, 
I fancied. Before the lights were brought I 
stole out. 

Toward the village the road led through § 
wood. The massive shadows of old oaks fel 
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upon the path. The deep gloom which gath- 
qred around me, as I entered it, had no terror 
forme, I walked on, and where the road 
opened upon the fields, I met Philip. He 
joked at me earnestly, as he took my hand. 


“You are pale, Margaret. Go back with 


me!” 

Going to see Lilian, I thought. As if he 
read my mind, he said: 

“J wanted to see you, Margaret!” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you. Why not?” 

I was silent. 

“Why not?” he repeated. 

“] do not know why you should wish to see 
me,” I faltered. 

After a minute he said, “ Margaret, do you 
remember the strawberry field, and the path 
through the woods to M—— ?” 


DidI not? We gathered berries for my . 


mother there, and many a time he had come 
to meet me in the forest path, when I came 
home from the village. 

“And the meadow, and the haymow, and 
the bridge where you fell into the brook ?” 
“Yes.” 

“And the evenings when we read ‘ Faust’ 

” 


“I remember them.” 

* “You sigh, and yet those were happy times, 
were they not ?” 

“Ves.” 

“The happiest times you have ever 
known ?” 

I did not answer. 

“How was it, Margaret? You were bright 
“and sweet then. little grave, quiet sobriety 
in your manner; but your’ smile was ready, 
—. the heart, and when you 


“We must hasten,” I interrupted; “the 
dew begins to fall.” 

“Stay, wait a ifttle—it is cloudy-there is 
todew. And why should you wish to go 
back when you are not missed ?” 


« nately 
Poor little Margaret! In those days of 
Which I was speaking, she was not so utterly 
Tcared for her. But now, Marga- 
Mt, you are different. You look as if under 
that White, impassive face were concealed I 
know not what depths of woe. Your tone is 
» There is no color, nor warmth, nor 
708 wot in you.” 
me go, then,” I sobbed. “Why do 
you keep me here ?” 


“Because I am resolved to bring you sun- 


“You cannot. I cannot change in a day. 
I am gloomy and dreary, and pale, and wan, 
as you say. How can I helpit? Noone can 
help it. How can you make me forget all 
these miserable years, all the loneliness, the 
despair of the past ?” 

“ By my love, Margaret!” 

A great tree near us shivered through all 
its boughs, and a shower of ripe leaves fell 
over us. I stooped and picked up a handful, 
and let them fall one by one between my 
fingers. 

“Will not that make your life warm and 
golden ?” 

“ You mock me, Philip!” 

“ Margaret !” 

He compelled me to look at him. I would’ 
not—I could not, I dared not—believe what I 
saw in his face. 

“ You are going to marry Lilian.” 

“Tamnot, Lilian!” 

He was almost angry. That cleared away 
the mists that had been blinding me. 

“ Lilian! I will marry you, Margaret. I 
love you!” 

“You cannot love me. I am plain and 
awkward, and shy, and—” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ Lilian is beautiful !” 

“I do not care. Speak, Margaret, will you 
be mine—plainness, awkwardness, shyness, 
and all? Only one thing I cannot do 
without.” 

The cricket chirped in the October night. 
The moon dropped out of sight, and by-and- 
by the lights in the cottage. 

* “T am going in,” said Philip. 
“O,no, not with me.” I was frightened. 
“Yes, with you,” he returned resolutely, 

and he went. 7 
The next day it was all known to my step- 

mother and Lilian. My step-mother acqui- 

esced gracefully. Lilian’s manner I could not 
understand. 

I will not linger to speak of the weeks that 
followed. When the winter snows came 
Philip was forced to leave Belvoir. There 
were compensations in life, as I found, for this 
brought me the weekly joy of a letter. The 
months flew fast. Meanwhile Philip’s father 
was our frequent visitor. It was strange that 
I never suspected the occasion of his visits. 

I said I could not understand Lilian’s man- 


id shine and life.” 
I “ You cannot.” 
“T can.” a 
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ner. Still less did I understand it now. The 
change disquieted me. One evening when I 
returned from the post-office I found my step- 
mother alone. 

“Ts Lilien ill?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“ What is the matter with her?” 

“Why should you ask? Absorbed in your 
own happiness, how can another’s suffering 
touch you?” She spoke with apparent 
emotion. 

“You are cruel, mother; you know that 
what concerns Lilian does touch me.” 

“ How do I know it ?” 

“What do you mean?’ I demanded, 
impatiently. 

Some glimmering of her meaning had shone 
upon me from the first, but I had shut my 
eyes to it. . 

“Tf you look on and see her die, am I to 
trust your professions of regard ?” 

“Die! Why do you talk of Lilian’s dying ?” 
I asked. 

“Margaret, you will kill me! Do you not 
see that Lilian is fading away? Have you 
not supplanted her? Did you not comé be- 
tween her and Philip Belvoir?’ Did you not 
artfully work upon his sympathies until you 
had wrung from him a declaration ?” 

“ Mother !” I gasped. 

“Did you not let himsee that you pined for 
him, until from compassion, he—” 

“Stop, stop!” 
“Philip loves me, It was not compassion.” 

A smile of pitying contempt crossed my 
step-mother’s face. 

“How dare you say such things?” I said, 
passionately. 

“Beeause they are true,” she answered, 
quietly. 

“Why do you sayso? You are unjust to 
mé. You are so blinded by your love for Lil- 
ian that—” 

“TI cannot see your attractions,” she said, 
sarcastically. 

“ Perhaps so, but what will you say if I tell 
you that I have the best authority for my 
opinion ?” 

“Don’t you think Philip’s own father un- 
derstands his son? Ask him if he did not see 
the process by which he came to think him- 
self bound in honor to ask you to marry him. 
Ask him if Philip did not love Lilian first.” 

“Impossible !” I groaned. . 

“ Are you so demented as to persist in dis- 
believing me? ‘Then ask Mr. Belvoir, I beg. 


He pities Lilian; he appreciates the ‘gentle- 


I interrupted, fiercely.. 
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ness with which she sacrificed herself. Lilian 
is generous.” 

“T understand you, but I will not give up 
Philip,” I said, doggedly. 

Are you surprised that I afterward allowed 
myself to believe that my step-mother had tol 
me the truth, that I gave up my faith in Philip, 
and thought it was right to sacrifice him » 
the puerile sentiment which Lilian affected? 
I did it. How, Ido not know. I know | 
wrote to Philip, and refused to receive any 
answer. I went away from Belvoir, Before 
the summer was ended, I was informed that 
my step-mother was betrothed to Philip's 
father. Afterward 1 heard that Philip had 
come home. A long time—a dreadful, ago- 
nizing time—passed, for I said to myself, this 
will test it. If Philip does not marry Lilian, 
then I may believe he loved me, and in that 
knowledge I could live content, were I never, 
to see him again. 

But by-and-by there came a letter for me, 
in which my step-mother said that she trusted 
my good sense had enabled me to overcome 
any little pique I might have felt at Philip's 
preference of Lilian, and they hoped I would 
do them the favor to be present at the wed 
ding, etc. 


A year passed. I was still separated from 
them. I had heard that Philip had taken his 
wife to London, where she was much admired. 
It was added that she was fond of gay socie- 
ty, and indifferent to her husband. This did 
not move me. At length, came a message, 
begging me to come instantly to Belvoir. 
The news which accompanied this message 
shook even my apathy. Lilian had fled from 
her husband’s house ! 

I went at once to Belvoir. My step-mother 
was almost frantic. She implored me to help 
her save Lilian. She would follow them to 
the continent; she would fnove heaven and 
earth but she would rescue her, She» talked 
incoherently; before the next day she was 
stricken with brain fever. 

When she rose from her illness she W# 
what you now see her. It is ten years since 
then, and all that time she has sat in the arm 
chair, knitting and singing softly to herself 
And the marriage with Mr. Belvoir was not 
consummated. I doubt if it would have beet 
if this misfortune had not befallen. 

A month since we came back to our 00 
tage. Strange that the first news that came 
to me should .be that of Lilian’s desth 
Strange that Mr. Belvoir should be the bear 
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ofthe intelligence. Death is terrible, always. 
What is it when you cannot ask aboug the de- 
tails which attended it, without humiliation 
and shame ? 

Mr. Belvoir is much changed. He prayed 
metoforgive the share he had in what he 
called acrime. It had darkened four lives. 
Ithad brought imbecility upon one. Another 
had been driven into temptation, which she 
did not resist. Was not he to blame for Lil- 
fan’s fate? But Philip had forgiven him— 
Philip, who had suffered most. Would I for- 
give Philip, he asked. But I said: 

“Will Philip forgive me ?” 


Philip has come. I read over these pages. 
llook at the path I had marked out for my- 
self; but it is all changed. It turns into 
pleasant places. It is again Oetober, and 


Indian summer of my life. 


> 


SLEEPINESS IN GERMANY. 
People become stagnant at the age of thirty ; 
‘at forty they become pursy, and waddle like 
ducks; at fifty they become bald-headed and 
apoplectic, and carry their hats in their 
hands to keep their brains cool; at sixty a leg 
‘oran arm gives way, and has to be dragged 
tlong or nursed; at seventy they take to lit- 
‘We hand carriages, and get rolled about the 
public promenades by servants in livery; and 
ateighty or ninety they peg out for want of 
breath, and help to maKe vegetables for new 
generations, All this time the sun rises and 
sts exactly once a day, for three hundred 
und sixty-five days in the year; the town 
Clocks toll the quarter-hours and hours; the 
police mount guard at the gates and salute 
the passing officers ; soldiers hug and kiss the 
_ ‘pits every evening in the by-ways and alleys ; 
old burghers take their afternoon stroll around 
/the glacis and drop in at their regular beer- 
house, where they sit for hours gossiping over 
‘the affairs of the city; children go to school 
tad back again, with their satchels on their 
backs, and in the course of time go to busi- 
ness and gradually merge into old fogies like 
‘the rest of the good citizens—and so wags the 
Worldin Germany. So says J. Ross Browne. 


* brightening down through the years, I see the’ 


THE GOOD OLD WINTERS. 

In 401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen 
over. In 763 not only the Black Sea, but the 
Straits of Dardanelles, were frozen over, the 
snow in some places rose fifty feet high. In 
822 the great rivers of Europe, the Danube, 
the Elbe, etc., were so hard frozen as to bear 
heavy wagons for a month. In 860 the Adri- 
atic was frozen. In 991 everything was frozen, 
the crops totally failed, and faminé and pesti- 
lence closed the year. In 1067 most of the 
travellers in Germany were frozen to death 
on the roads. In 1134 the Po was frozen from 
Cremona to the sea; the wine sacks were 
burst, and the trees split by the action of the 
frost, with immense noise. In 1236 the Dan- 
ube was frozen to the bottom, and remained 
long in that state, In 1316 the crops wholly 
failed in German? wheat, which some years 
before sold in England at 6s. the quarter,. rose 
to £2. In 1308 the crops failed in Scotland, 
and such a famine ensued that the poor were 
reduced to feed on grass, and many perished 
miserably in the fields. The successive win- 
ters of 1432-3-4 were uncommonly severe. In 
1368 the wine distributed to the soldiers was 
cut with hatchets. In 1683 it was excessively 
cold. Most of the hollies were killed. Coaches 
drove along the Thames, the ice of which was 
eleven inches thick. In 1809 occurred the 
cold winter: the frost penetrated the earth 
three yards into the ground. In 1716 booths 
were erected on the Thames. In 1744 and 
1745, the strongest ale in England, exposed to 


-the air, was covered in less than fifteen min- 


utes with ice an eighth of an inch thick. In 
1809, and again in 1812 the winters were re- 
markably cold. In 1814 there was a fair on 
the frozen Thames.—Merchants’ Magazine. 


HOTEL CHARGES AT WASHINGTON, 

I went to Washington and put up at a lead- 
ing hotel, where, seeing the landlord, I ac- 
costed him with: 

“ How d’ye do, squire ?” 

“ Fifty cents, sir,” was his reply. 

“Sir?” 

“Half a dollar. We charge twenty-five 
cents for lookin’ at the landlord, and fifty for 
speakin’ to him. If you want supper, a boy 
will show you the dining-room for twenty-five 
cents, Your room being in the tenth story, it 


. will cost you a dollar to be shown up there.” 


“How much do you ax a man for breathjp’ 
in this equinomikal tarvun ?” sed I. 
“Ten centsa breath,” was his reply. 
Artemus Ward. 
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MUSIC. 
is a charm, a power that swa: the breast, 
pide every passion revel or be still,” 
Inspires wi rage, or all our cares dissolves; 
Can soothe distraction, and almost despair— 
That power is masic—Anmerrona. 


LETTER WRITING. 

We have almost made up our mind that the 
ability to write a good letter is a gift of nature, 
and cannot be acquired. Schools may teach 
orthography, punctuation, syntax and proso- 
dy, but neither schools nor colleges, with all 
their drilling, can enable a student to write an 
easy, flowing, agreeable letter. There have 
been “Complete Letter Writers” published, 
but whoever trusts to them for communicat- 
ing with friend or foe, finds himself going 
lamentably astray—for circumstances alter 
cases. When the unlettered refer to one of 
these manuals, they generally copy bodily the 
forms they see before them, simply filling up 
the blanks left for the proper names, Still, an 
indifferent epistolary style may be amended 
by the study of good models, There are many 
such in the French language—of course it is 
needless to refer to the world-famed epistles 
of Madame de Sevigne. Lord Byron’s cor- 
pespondence is among the most easy and 
agreeable in English. Burns, on the contrary, 
wrote shockingly stiff and stilted letters. 
Horace Walpole’s letters are very agreeable, 
gossipping, fluent and well spiced. 

Many people succeed in letters who fail in 
almost every other species of composition. 
One does not naturally and inevitably write a 
good letter because he can write a good poem 


or a good essay. Illiterate or inexperienced 
correspondents have certain stereotyped forms 
with which they always open their communi- 
cations—* These fu lines come hopping to 
meet you in good health.” There is a certain 
sunny cheerfulness in the idea of the Terpsi- 


chorean alacrity with which these “ fu lines” 
perform their part. There are certain letters 
that it is impossible to find fault with, no mat- 
-ter how cramped and crabbed the penmanship 
may be, or how curt the document. For in- 


stance“ Please find enclosed a draft for 


$5000 payable to your order.” The most cap- 
tious critic in the world could hardly have 
the heart to criticise this. We find some cap- 
ital hints on letter writing in the works of St. 
Gregory. 

“Tf you have many things to say,” says he, 
“ you will do wrong to confine yourself to too 
narrow a space. Ifa word will express your 
thought, spare me tedious details, not very 
agreeable. You should measure the length 
or brevity of a letter by its subject. It is not 

ugh to be precise, you must be clear in 
things; a letter is not a sign; it would be 
better to be somewhat gossip: than to be 
obscure in aiming at brevity. In a word,a 


LETTER WRITING. 


letter written with a suitable clearness, » yall 
written letter, is that, which, understood by 
the ignorant as well as by the cultivated mag, 
pleases both equally. 

A third quality in letter writing is grace; 
without it, a letter is dry, sad, monotonegss 
with it, on the contrary, the style is lively and 
flows pleasantly and currently. Piquastmam 
ims, proverbs applicably quoted, rallying 
pauses, ingenious sallies—a letter admits gum 
rything which can excite the mind, buball 
without affectation. Purple is only admitial 
as a trimming; and a letter only allowsofa 
unexaggerated elegance. The figurativesiie 
is only admissible on this condition—thall 
shows itself rarely and modestly. We wm 
leave to rhetoricians, apostrophes, antithems 
and members of phrases symmetrically 
ranged ; or, if sometimes we borrow the 
parel from them, let it always be in sport ly 
cannot better conclude than in the following 
trait of apologue: Once upon a time, Wim 
the birds were disputing for the throne, ail 
each eagerly adorning himself, the eagle judge 
ed that his finest adornment was to be wis 
out any. (Beauty when unadorned, adomal 
the most.) The finest letter, in my oplileny 
is that which derives all its ornament fom 
the simple, easy and natural manner in. 
it is written. Such, I think, are the qualia 
of the epistolary style. What I may ia® 
omitted, will be suggested to you by jam 
own reffections.” 

The above is not 
letter writing, but a 


style. 


Poverty.—Bulwer says that poverty # 
only an idea, in nine cases out of ten. Some 
men with ten thousand dollars a year suit 


more for want of means than others with thie 
hundred, The reason is, the richer mau it 
artificial wants; his income is ten thous 


and by habit he spends twelve or fifteen that] 
sand, and he suffers enough from being danua® 
for unpaid debts to killa sensitive mam A 
man who earns a dollar a day and doe a 


run in debt, is the happiest of the two. Ve 


few people who have never been rich will 
lieve this, but it is as true as God's Wont 
There are people, of course, who are wealthy, 
and enjoy their wealth, but there are thew 
sands upon thousands with princely iscom™ 
who never know amoment’s peace, 

they live above their means; there is really 
more happiness in the world among working 
people than among those who are called rich. 


y a sound treatise 
y example of itebat 
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LONGINGS. 


BY G. W. CROWELL. 


The past is but a dream, 

Or like a dream to me; 

Por shadows slowly drift, 
Like mists from off the sea. 


Between the dim unseen, 
Where hope allied with fears, 
Looked forward from the past, 
* “Into the golden years, 


within the flush, 

Where darkness stood with light, 
In fancies paradise, 

A vision of delight. 


Receding ever still, 
The phantom onward flies, 
Behind the weary past, 


Before the golden prize. 


The colers of my life 

Are changing from their day; 
The rosy flush of dawn 

Is melting into gray. 


The silent hours of eve 
~ Are mingling with its light; 
Before, a fading glow, 

Behind, the solemn night. 


Met from this fevered dream 
The struggling soul shall rise; 
And reach its longed-for goal, 
Its home in paradise. 


~ 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


seamstress, by a lady resid- 
miles from the city, in the village 
M Woodyale. Testimonials of good moral 
eater will be required. Address for the 
ten days, 
“Mus. R. M. Eastman, 
“ “Box 1002, Woodvale.” 


Is utter despair I had taken up the sheet 
Ctitaining this advertisement, listlessly cast- 
Ig'my byes over it, because I was thinking 
{knew not what Tata. It was 

read it at all, for the type swam 
the letters were 90 blurred, that 
We With dimculty that I managed to deci- 
25 
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pher it. Perhaps it was this very illegibility 
that first drew my attention. 

I was glad that [had seen it, for it gave 
me something new on which to ponder. I 
could wonder if I should get the place, pro- 
vided I applied for it; and acting on an im- 
pulse, for which I cannot account, I instantly 
sat down and offered my services to Mrs. 
Eastman. I despatched the letter to the 
post-office, and the sense of utter desolation 
in my heart was relieved. I had a sinall in- 
terest to watch—something to wait for, even 
if it brought me only disappointment. 

Motherless from my early infancy—and re- 
cently made fatherless: by a fearful railway 
accident, which had torn my only relative 
from my side, and left me to live on alone—I — 
had just come to the knowledge that of my 
father’s handsome property not a single penny 
justly belonged to me! Always of a yielding 
disposition, my father had largely endorsed 
the notes of dishonest friends, and the whole 
of his possessions would barely cover the 
amount of indebtedness, 

I had no inclination to battle with the law 
—I gave up all, everything, even to the plate 
and household furniture; and now, homeless 
and destitute, I found myself the inmate of an 
humble ‘boarding-house, with a bleak, dreary 
future stretching out before me, in which I 
was to earn my bread by the toil of my hands. 
It was the old, old'story. Hundreds—ay, thou- 
sands—have lived just such lives before me— 
loveless, alone, without sympathy or friends; 
and I like to thiuk that ere this they have 
found their recompense in heaven. 

Once I had had faith in life; once I had 
been weak enough to believe in love. 
how changed! Six months previous I should 
have scorned the one who had told me that 
my loss of fortune would have mattered to 
Philip Harstein. In my trusting confidence, 
I would have staked my soul on his loyalty; 
and I should have lost! _ 

For two years we had been engaged. A 
thousand times had he assured me that no 
changes could influence his love—the one he 
once loved he loved forever. I wonder how 
any one can live with a heart so full of deceit. 
When I most trusted him—when, after the 
death of my father, I found myself desolate, I 
looked for Philip to come to me; I longed for 
the strong, sweet protection of his presence, 
but he sent me a note instead. ® 

The scathing words of that sheetare burned 
into my memory. I read it through twice, 
and laid it in the flames, where watching it 
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fall to dead gray ashes, I registered a vow to 
put Philip Harstein out of my life henceforth 
and forever. The vow was kept. Because I 
had lost my fortune, and with it social posi- 
tion, he deemed it imprudent for us longer to 
consider ourselves bound to each other; he 
gave me back my freedom, and remained very 
respectfully my friend. That letter destroyed 
my faith in humanity, and seared my affec- 
tions to new loves; but I thank God for it, 
nevertheless. Doubtless it saved my life from 
utter shipwreck, for now that the scales have 
fallen from my eyes, I know that the devotion 
of one like Philip Harstein would never have 
satisfied the requirements of my being. 

Well, in a few days, I received a letter from 
Mrs. Eastiman, of Woodvale. She was satis- 
fied with the references I had given. My fath- 
er’s name wae sufficient—she had known Mr. 
Albans well; and I would do her a favor by 
coming out to Woodvale as soon as possible ; 
her need of a seamstress was pressing. 

The next day at sunset I dismissed the 
hackman at the door of Eastman Hall, and a 
moment later was shown into the presence of 
my employer. Mrs. Eastman was a fair, 
haughty-looking woman, of elegant manners, 
and very few words. Her eldest daughter, 
Marion, was about to be married, she said, 
and it was to assist at her bridal outfit that a 
seamstress was required. She had a compe- 
ttent artiste to oversee everything. I would 
only be expected to obey this persdn’s orders. 
And with a stately courtesy, she .committed 
me to the care of the housekeeper, who show- 
ed me to my room, and sent up iny tea. 

Eastman Hall, so far as I could judge from 
tthe hasty view I had obtained on my.arrival, 
was a large mansion, pleasantly situated, and 

theavily shaded with magnificent elm trees. 
Wealth and taste had added much to the nat- 
ural points of attraction, and within doors 
luxury abourrded. 

The ensuing morning I entered on my new 
life. It was by no means an easy one. Rear- 
ed, as I had been, in affluence, with»my light- 
est wish anticipated by attached servants, it 
-was not a facile task to submit quietly to the 
caprices of Marion Eastman, the bride elect. 
Fastidious and exacting, thoughtless, but not 
heartless, Miss Eastman. was a severe task- 
mistress ; and her beautiful sister Helena had 
such a way of patronizing me, that I found it 
exceedingly difficult to keep baek the sharp 
words that would rise to my lips. 


house; fat mamas, to advise with Mrs. Enst- 
man over housekeeping details; gay young 
girls, to inspect the trousseau ; and perfumed 
young gentlemen, to flirt with Helena, and 


. envy Mr. St. Urban his “ divine Marion.” 


With none of these had I anything in com- 
mon. The old ladies patronized me; the 
young ladies indulged in covert giggles, and 
wondered if my hair curled naturally; and 
the young gentlemen surveyed me through 
their eye-glasses, with all the nonchalance 
one would employ in looking at a 

bear, or a performing horse in the circus, 

One topic of conversation was never ex- 
hausted by the young lady visitors of the 
Misses Eastman ; and that topic was Mr. Ran- 
dolph. I had heard his name so continually 
dinged in my ears, that I fairly despised the 
owner of it, without ever having seen him, 
Mr. Randolph was the lion of the neighbor- 
hood ; the greatest “catch” in the country, ac- 
cording everybody’s asseveration. Wealthy, 
handsome, talented, unapproachable, but so 
fascinating, when he chose to be, said Helena; 
and all the other girls nodded acquiescence, 
and added some adjective of quality to the 
endless list of the man’s perfections. Such a 
splendid house as he had, and such a garden; 
and such horses; and such gloves, imported 
from Paris expressly for his use! 

All Woodvale was in raptures over Mr. 
Randolph, and I at once set him down in my 
own mind as an unmitigated coxcomb, and 
sincerely hoped he would not intrude himself 
and his immaculate gloves into the work- 
room, as so many gentlemen visiting did. 

One morning, Mr. St. Urban, with the free- 
and-easy privileges of a fiance, brought ina 
gentleman whom I had never before seen, to 
pronounce judgment on a set of pearls he had 
just purchased for the bride. They came into 
the room where I was sewing, as being at that 
time the quietest in the house, and continued 
their conversation’ without regarding my 
presence. There was something in the ap 
pearance of this stranger which attracted my 
attention at once. Singularly handsome of 
face, tall, and rather strongly built, with « 
voice of rare depth and fineness, and manners 
elegant, without being finical, I had never 
seen one who so strangely interested me. 

Directly, Helena burst into the room; but 
at sight of the guest, she stopped in the gay 
air she was humming, blushed, simpered, and 
exclaimed, “Why, Mr. Randolph, what «su 
prise!” He turned toward her, paid her some 


There was a great deal of company at the 


exquisite compliment, and together they left 
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the room. Five minutes afterwards I saw 


them drive down the road in a chaise. 

In spite of all. my efforts to banish it, the 
face of Mr. Randolph haunted my thoughts 
continually. Asleep, he was present; awake, 
I found my mind wandering from blonde lace 
and linen ruffles to the calm dark eyes of the 
owner of Glenmore. Angry with myself at 
the perve of my thoughts, I applied my- 
self still more rigorously to my work, and 
Saturday afternoon found me totally unable 
to hold the needle, blinded and racked by a 
raging headache. 

Toward night I threw on a shawl, and went 
out for a walk; the cool, soft air somewhat 
revived me, and glad of the freedom, I ram- 
bled on and on until having passed a long 
stretch of meadow, I stood on the shore of a 
beautiful little lake, fringed with silver-leaved 
willows. Across the water on the opposite 
side, poldly defined against the hemlock- 
crowned hill which rose behind it, was a large 
and picturesque mansion, built of dark gray 
stone, and half covered in a luxuriant growth 
of climbing roses, now in full bloom. How 
pleasantly inviting looked the broad piazza, 
with its fretted columns twined about with 
the trumpet flower, and the open hall door, 
through whith the golden sunset streamed 
on the crimson matting which covered the 
broad staircase! A garden, filled with the 
choicest plants and flowers, sloped down to 
the water's edge, and I could catch, like aerial 
music, the drowsy murmur of the fofintain as 
itdripped into the marble basin. I spoke my 
thoughts aloud: 

“What a beautiful place !—the owner must 
be very happy.” 

“Why do you think so?” said a not unfa- 
tailliar voice at my side, and turning, I saw 
Randolph. 

“Because everything is peace inspiring ; the 
heart is made happy, and the soul is exalted, 
by the contemplation of beautiful objects !” 

*T think so,” he remarked, quietly, without 
taking his eyes from my face. 

& thought struck me; from what I had 
heard, this must be Glenmore, Mr. Randalph’s 
I made assurance sure by asking 


“That is your homie, is it not »” 


bo sng Mine, and that of my parents before 


Am inexpressible sadness fell over his face, 
tad over mine also. In one respect this great 


man and the poor seamstress were alike. I 
turned to go. 

“Stay a moment—you are Miss Albans ?” 

“You are right. Good evening, Mr. Ran- 
dolph.” 

“Good evening, Miss Albans.” 

This was the beginning of our acquaintance, 
if the “ good morning” with which Mr. Ran- 
dolph afterwards invariably greeted me, could 
be called an acquaintance. I saw him almost 
daily; he was, or gossip said, deeply smitten 
with Helena, and certainly he paid her the 
most devoted attentions. Why should this 
send a thrill of pain through my bosom? 
What was it to me, if Mr, Randolph wooed 
the proud beauty of Eastman House? Why 
need it give me a passing emotion of joy, sor- 
row, or idle curiosity? At that time I did 
not dare to look into my own heart. I feared 
what I might see there, and turned resolutely 
from the inspection. 

Time passed rapidly. It was the night pre- 
ceding the morning set apart for Marion’s 
bridal. The whole house was alive with com- 
pany. Mrs, Eastman was giving a ball in 
honor of the expected event. The music 
made me dizzy; it penetrated up even to my 
solitary chamber, and unable longer to sit 
quietly and listen to the merriment, I stole 
down the back staircase, and escaped to the 
garden. At the foot of the long wall there 
was a grape arbor. I was about entering its 
shelter, when the sound of voices within ar- 
rested me; the first was that of a man, raised 
in bitterest expostulation. ‘ 

“Once more, Catherine, I beseech you.” 

“Enough! I will never willingly look upon 
your face again!” The reply was made ina 
woman’s voice, deep, determined, and relent- 
less as fate. 

“Then die!” cried the other; “for, by the 
heavens above me, none other shall you smile 
upon!” 

There was the sound of a-dull blow—a 
smothered scream. I caught a glimpse of the 
dark figure of a man bounding over the gar- 
den fence; then I sprung forward to the door 
of the arbor, which I reached just in advance 
of a gentleman, who, addressing me by name, 
discovered the voice of Mr. Randolph. 

The beams of a full moon streamed into the 
arbor, and revealed with almost noonday dis- 
tinctness the pale, blood-stained face of the 
woman, lying there so still and deathlike. 
Mr. Randolph gathered her cold figure up in 
his arms, while his lips sought hers in a kiss 
of agony. I was paralyzed by the scene, and 
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did not think to goaway. A few moments he 


held her thus, moaning over her.as a mother. 


might over her dead child; then a joyful cry 

broke from him: 

“ Thank God, she lives!” 

I stepped forward and offered my assistance ; 
he looked at me a moment as if in doubt, then 
he said: 

“Miss Albans, if you assist me, you must go 
with me and this lady to Glenmore ; and after- 
wards you must spend the greater part of the 
night alone with her, knowing that she may 
perhaps die at any moment. Have you the 
courage ?” 

“Try me and see.” 

“Your voice is steady. Very well; follow 
me.” 

He lifted the still unconscious form, and 
strode rapidly off across the fields in the direc- 
tion of Glenmore. Not a word passed between 
us on the way, and when we reached the 
house, my companion admitted himself with a 
latch-key. He bore the lady up to a chamber 
on the second floor, and placing her on the 
bed, lighted the chandelier; then he turned to 
me: 

“ Here on this table you will find everything 
necessary to restore this lady to consciousness. 
Be swift and silent, and do not let her talk to 
you. I am going for a physician, and as there 
is no medicine man whom I can trust this side 
of Bordentown, I shall not probably return 
before daybreak. Have faith and courage.” 

He went out, shut the door, and locked it 
behind hin For a moment I was bewildered 
by the strangeness of the position in which I 
found myself. But the next I set myself 
about applying restoratives to the unconscious 
lady, and after a time I knew that my efforts 
were not in vain. She shuddered, put her 

‘ hand to the still bleeding wound in her shoul- 
der, and opened her large brown eyes full of 
affright. 

“ Has he eseaped ?” she cried, breathlessly. 

“You must not talk,” I said, gently. “Mr. 
Randolph said so.” . 

“But the—the man who wounded me—tell 
me that; has he escaped ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Very well. I will be quiet, if you wish.” 

For full two hours she lay there still as 
death, yet not asleep; for her sad, beautiful 
eyes were open, and her lips parted in eager 
expectation. 

At the end of that time Mr. Randolph re- 
turned; he ushered in a stranger, evidently 
the physician, led me from the room to an ad- 
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joining chamber, where bidding me wait for 
him, he left me alone. It was not long before 
he came back, and said that I was at liberty 
to return to Eastman House. 

He drove me thither in his phaeton, and on 
the way told me the sad, brief tragedy of the 
wounded lady’s life. Catherine was his only 
sister; early wedded to a man 
exterior but corrupt principles; married 
life had been wretched, and two years before 
she had fled from her husband’s house—fied 
from very fear of being murdered—to the pro- 
tection of her brother. The family were 
proud, and people generally were given to 
understand that Catherine was a widow. 
Within a few months the profligate husband 
had haunted Glenmore, and by threats, ex- 
torted large sums of money from his wife's 
brother. For this purpose he had last night 
visited Mr. Randolph, and on being repulsed, 
had followed the brother and sister to the hall, 
vowing to declare himself the husband of the 
beautiful Widow Harley, unless his demands 
were complied with. His wife had continued 
firm, and in a fit of jealous rage, pretending to 
believe her attached to some one of her nu- 
merous admirers, he had attempted to take 
her life. 

Catherine, Mr. Randolph said, valued her 
name higher than her life, and would not con- 
sent to a divorce; neither would she allows 
word breathed against the fair fame of her 
husbardd. He had escaped, and no attempt, 
would bé made to bring him to justice. 

Mr. Randolph left me at the foot of the gar 
den, and from that time I saw no more of him. 
The wedding passed off with eclat, but Helena 
was sulky, for the chief attraction of the com- 
pany was absent, and none could account for 
it. By-and-by it was currently reported that 
he had gone to Europe with his sister, whose 
health was poor, and after a nine days’ won- 
der, the matter ended. 

Toward the middle of February Mrs. East- 
man informed me that my services were no 
longer needed ; she paid me my dues, gave me 
a good recommendation, and saw me set ferth 
in the stage-coach for Bristol, where she 
thought a friend of hers might like to employ 
me. It was near night of a cold, raw winter's 
day, and unutterably gloomy and oppressed 
in spirits, I took my seat in the comfortless 
vehicle. Again was I cast on the world alone! 

I was the only passenger, and drawing my 
shaw! around me, I sank into a corner of the 
coach, and wept silently—wept because I was 
so utterly lonesome and desolate. The stage 
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stopped at a roadside tavern; there was a 
fashing of lights, the door was unfastened, 
soine one sprang in and closed it after him. 

“Are you here, Edith Albans?” said the 
voice of Mr. Randolph. 

I could not answer clearly for the choking 
tears, which were not yet dry. He sat down 
beside me, and drew my head to his bosom; 
and when I would have gone away from him, 
he only held me closer. 

“Be quiet, Edith,” he said, tenderly, “and 
tell me where you were going.” 

“To Bristol, for work.” 

“No, you are not going to Bristol; you are 
going home to Glenmore with me. Edith, I 
love you, and when I knew that you were 
leaving Woodvale, I set out after you. Am I 
to be blamed? . Answer me, Edith.” 

Heaven only knows the rest and peace he 
gave me. No longer alone, but the beloved of 
him I had so long secretly worshipped ! 

There is no need of prolonging the story. 
We rode to Bristol that night, and in the gray 
of morning, at the house of the clergyman of 
the village, we were united in marriage. My 
home.is at Glenmore now, and Mrs. Eastman, 
my former patroness, does not disdain to leave 
her card at my dvor. Catherine Harley is 
now a widow in reality; her guilty husband 
met his death the last summer in a New York 
gaming hell, and she is free. And I, reader, 
Ihave never regretted answering an adver- 
tisement. 


VOICES OF ANIMALS. 

There is a chapter in the natural history of 
animals hardly touched upon as yet, and that 
will be especially interesting with reference 
to families, The voices of animals have a 
family character not to be mistaken. All the 
canidwe bark and howl. The fox, the wolf, 
the dog have the same kind of utterance, 
though on a somewhat different pitch. Allthe 
bears growl, from the white bear of the Arctic 
snows to the small black bear of the Andes. 
All the cats miau, from our quiet fireside 
companions to the lions and tigers and pan- 
thers of the forest and jungle. This last may 
seem a strange assertion; but to any one who 
has listened critically to their sounds and an- 
lyzed their voices, the roar of the lion is but 


& gigantic miau, bearing about the same pro- | 


portion to that of acat.as its stately and majes- 
tie form does to the smaller, softer, and more 
peaceful aspect of the cat. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in their size, who can look 
a the lion, whether in his more sleepy mood, 


as he lies curled up in the corner of his cage, 
or in his fiercer moments of hunger or of rage, 
without being reminded of acat? And this is 
not merely the resemblance of one carnivorous 
animal to another; for no one was ever re- 
minded of a dog or a wolf by alion. All the 
horses and donkeys neigh; for the bray of the 
donkey is only a harsher neigh; pitched on a 
different key, it is true, but a sound of the same 
character, as the donkey himself is but a 
clumsy and dwarfish horse. All the cows low, 
from the buffalo roaming the prairie, the musk- 
ox of the Arctic ice-fields, or the jack of Asia, 
to the cattle feeding in our pastures. Among 
the birds this similarity of voice in families is 
still more marked. We .need only recall the 
harsh and noisy parrots, so similar in their 
peculiar utterance. Or take, as an example, 
the web-footed family. Do not all the geese 
and the innumerable hosts of ducks quack? 
Does not every member of the crow family 
caw, whether it be the jackdaw, the jay, the 
magpie, the rook, in some green rooker¥ of the 
old world, or the crow of our woods, with its 
long, melancholy caw, that seems to make the 
silence and solitude deeper. Compare all the 
sweet warblers of the songster family—the 
nightingales, the thrushes, the mocking-birds, 
the robins—they differ in the greater or less 
perfection of the note, but the same kind of 
voice runs through the whole group.— 
Agassiz. 
A FAST PRINCE. 

Prince Paul Demidoff is a wild young man, 
well known about townin Paris for bis in- 
trigues, duels and extravagance. He is now 
in possession not only of the enormous for- 
tune of the Demidoff family, but also, besides 
other gems of price, of the celebrated diamond 
known as the “Sancy,” of historical repute, 
and estimated at 2,000,000 francs. Recently 
he appeared at the Count de Persigny’s and 
Count Walewski’s fancy balls with this match- 
less stone fastened in front of a velvet cap. 
The sensation produced when the “Sancy” 
was discovered to have dropped from its con- 
spicuous position, until it was again fortunate- 
ly found under an arm chair, may be easier 
conceived than described, says a Londonletter. 


There is a set of harmless liars, frequently to 
be met with in company, who deal much in the 
marvellous. Their usual intention is to please 
and entertain; but as men are most delighted 
with what they conceive to be the truth, 
these people mistake the means of pleasing, 
and incur universal blame.—Hume. 
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“REST, PILGRIM, REST.” 


BY J. H. B. 


Man is a pilgrim here, 
Journeying with sight and tear, 
To a far land; 
Heaven is the holy shrine, 
Where he his toils resign, 
At God’s command! 


Rest for the sick and worn, 
Rest for the heart forlorn, 
From this low earth; 
The spirit in my breast 
Longeth to taste of rest, 
In a new birth. 


The hour will shortly come, 
When thou wilt reach thy home, 
To sigh no more; 
Then mingle with the sod, 
The senseless valley-clod, 
Thy sufferings o'er. 


Rest with the leaf and flower, 

Till God’s appointed hour 
Bids thee “‘ come forth,”’ 

Fresh from thy sleep of rest, 

With light upon thy breast, 
To a new birth. 

How still the dead man’s night! 

How weak the arm of might! 
Beauty how frail; 

Death stills the wildest grief, 

Here anguish finds relief; 
The rudest gale 

That ever swept life’s sea 

Shall beat unfelt by thee, 
In that calm hour! 

Poor inmate of my breast, 

Choose thee a place of rest, 
Safe in God’s power. 

And be it lone and wild, 

Where the rough hills are piled, 
And Nature dwells, 

In all her majesty, 

Beneath the arching sky, 
Among the dells. 

There let the flowers of spring 

Yield me their offering, 
With dewdrops bright; 

The rose and violet 

Round my cold couch be set, 
With eyes of light. 

Sleep for the weary one— 

When time’s hard toils are done, 
The hour how blest! 

When this encumbering clay 

Shall hear the angel say, 

“Rest, pilgrim, rest!" 


[oRtGrINAL.] 
DONALD GREY'S LEGACY, 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


Waar was he to do with it? That was 
the question. And a very serious question it 
was, too, if Mr. Donald Grey’s knitted brows 
and inexplicably puzzled air was any index of 
the state of his mind. Why, indeed, should 
he not be puzzled? Who in the world would 
ever have thought of bequeathing such a leg- 
acy to a sedate bachelor of thirty-five? 
There it lay before him—two round, white 
cheeks, soft and smooth as the sunny side of 
an apricot, two violet eyes shaded by the 
darkest and longest of silken fringes, and the 
tiniest pair of pink fists that were ever shaken 
in any mama’s face ; these, and the remaining 
details that went to make up the very sweet- 
est little— Well, comparisons are odious, 
and I wont intimate, dear reader, that your 
own precious pet isn’t quite its equal. But, 
really, it was a very sweet baby. Even, Do- 
nald Grey, bachelor as he was, was not 
wholly unappreciative. He ieaned forward— 
the rising lawyer—and avtually kissed the 
round, white cheek. 

I tell you this in the strictest confidence. 
Entre nous, we know that the most stately 
and reserved of mortals, if carefully watched, 
may sometimes be caught sinning in a similar 
way. And Donald Grey was not stately and 
reserved. Far from it. He had a most ge- 
nial, lovable nature, had hosts of warm friends, 
was everywhere popular, and, moreover, had 
been engaged three years, and was expecting 
to be married when autumn came again. 

Surely, then, he was a happy man. Per 
haps so, yet as he pressed his lips again and 
again upon that baby cheek, there came grad- 
ually into his face a look of unutterable sad- 
ness, and lifting the child in his arms, and 
holding it with a passionate embrace, he 
walked rapidly to and fro across the floor. In 
a few minutes the emotion, whatever was its 
cause, had subsided and left him quiet and 


“JT shall have to advertise,” he said, at last, 
putting down the child; and looking at it with 
an expression of grave concern. “Some one 
‘can be found to take care of the motherless 
thing—some good country woman, who will 
give her plenty of new milk, and educate her 
into a sensible girl.” 

That was the way he decided what to do 
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with it, and, being a man accustomed to act 
promptly, he went straight to his office and 
wrote an advertisement for to-morrow’s 
Journal. In the meantime a dozen curious 
friends were asking how Donald Grey came 
by this singular legacy. To answer the ques- 
tion properly will require a little prefatory 
explanation. 

Donald Grey was, as I have intimated, a 
rising lawyer. He was also what too many 
are not—a man of strict integrity, of a large- 
hearted benevolence, and of a singular trans- 
parency and simplicity of character. Some 
of his friends regretted that he had not more 
ofthe wisdom of the serpent, and prophesied 
that he would not succeed; but as, after seven 
years’ practice, he was now rapidly winning 
his way to competence and fame, they finally 
admitted that to an honest man good sense 
may be as useful as craft. 

Mr. Grey was a self-made man, consequently 
he began his professional career later in life 
than most of his early companions. This was 
the way it happened that falling in one day, to 
his great surprise, with an old schoolmate, he 
found him the head of a household. Like 
many another young man, she had weighed 
himself with the cares of a boyish marriage, 
and had never been able to do more than keep 
upon the surface. Financial embarrassment 
during the winter following that in which Do- 
nald renewed his acquaintance, carried him 
quite under, and, weakened and depressed, his 
Vital energies were no match for a low, nerv- 
ous fever which soon attacked him, and the 
rough winds of March blew over the desolate 
grave of the young husband. 

In all this trouble Donald Grey had been 
his friend. With a great pity in his heart he 
had watched the young widow through the 
terrible trials which followed her husband’s 
death, and, frail as he knew her to be, he 
could not understand how it was possible for 
her to retain her hold upon life. The slight 
thread could not always endure ; it broke sud- 
denly, at last, and when Donald Grey had 
seen her laid to rest under the June grass, he 
went back to his legacy, and considered what 
to do with it. If the child had been six years 
aid, it would have been practicable, but a six 
months old baby! 

T have told you that Mr. Grey was engaged, 
and doubtless you have said—you to whom 
children are treasures—why not place it at 
nee in the care of his lady-love? I must 
own that this course did occur to him, but 
only to be instantly set aside as impossible. 


Impossible, indeed, Miss Ella Sydney would 
have said if any one had suggested such a 
thing to her. She had her own routine of 
pleasure and work. She was going out of 
town thissummer. Their house was to be full 
of company. And, moreover, she was getting 
ready to be married. So you see it was 
clearly impossible that she should take the 
baby. Indeed, I doubt if it ever occurred to 
her. She thought it was a very pretty, gen- 
erous thing of Donald, a really chivalrous act, 
“like the Chevalier Bayard,” suggested a 
friend. “Who? O, yes, quite!” and Miss 
Ella, finding it was something to be admired, 
grew really quite proud of Donald Grey. 

What kind of a girl was Ella Sydney? It 
would be easier to tell you what she was not. 
She was not gifted; she had not genius; she 
was in no wise remarkable. She had not that 
nameless charm which some women possess, 
who have what is called a great deal of char- 
acter, which, by the way, is only one manifes- 
tation of intellect. 

Ella was pretty, sang and played well, liked 
some kinds of reading in a small degree, had 
easy, well-bred manners, and had her own 
charm, as most young girls have. She had, 
also, her petty sins, her little daily selfishness, 
as well as veins of generosity and high- 
mindedness. Donald Grey met her at a small 
party where Ella was a bit ofa belle. After- 
ward chance threw her in his way, and finally 
he fell in love with her, . 

Don’t ask me why he did it? How do I 
know? I wish I did. Don’t I see every day 
men falling in love with commonplace wo- 
men, women who lead hum-drum lives, who 
never have a flash of inspiration, who, com- 
pared with the men who loved them, are as 


»pigmies to Apollo; women who have not even 


beauty. And these men are the best of the 
race; men whom the noblest woman alive— 
and there are few things nobler or sweeter 
when you have lifted the veil of reticence with 
which a delicate womanhood always shrouds 
itself—would be proud to worship. 

I say I wish I knew why these things are 
so, because it would explain to me a psycho- 
logical marvel which has puzzled me not a 
little. 

Of course everybody wondered when Do- 
nald Grey’s engagement was announced, but 
in process of time the wonder died away, and 
now, as I have said, they were to be married 
inthe autumn. Miss Sydney’s friends thought 
she had made an excellent match, and to say 
the truth, Miss Ella thought so too, and was 
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by no means indifferent to the worldly posi- 
tion which her union with Donald Grey would 
give her. 

And now, leaving Miss Sydney to prepare 
her trousseau in quiet, we must make the ac- 
quaintance of the other personages with whom 
the destiny of our friends is so closely inter- 
woven. It isa curious thing to know that, 
fifty miles away, or perhaps in the next street, 
lives the person who is to influence and shape 
your life more than any other has done or will 
do, and yet at the present moment you are ut- 
ter strangers. 

Esther Wilmot, living in one of those quiet 
villages of New England, where a Sabbath si- 
lence reigns all through the, long, sweet sum- 
mer days, knew scarcely a soul in the great 
city only an hour’s ride distant. Nothing was 
further from her mind that sunny morning, 
when she put on her hat and gray cape to go 
up to the village store for some.trifling, ne- 
cessary article. She stood still a moment 
after drawing on her gloves, and while she did 
so, an invalid lady, sitting in a huge chintz- 
covered chair, said: 

“ Don’t be gone long, Esther.” 

The tone was a little querulous, but Esther 
replied cheerfully : 

“T’ll come back as soon as I can, mother.” 

It was just the voice that would have ended 
the sentence in a word of endearment; but 
Esther had been brought up in an undemon- 
strative way, and it would not have been nat- 
ural for her to have said anything caressing 
to her mother; but she shut the blinds that 
the sun might not shine too warmly upon the 
invalid’s face, and carefully put a shawl over 
her shoulders, Then she tripped out of the 
house, and down the walk into the street with 


the quick, springing tread of youth. But she J 


walked more slowly presently, as she fell to 
thinking upon a subject that was often in her 
mind of late. 

It was a very homely theme. It was not 
the thought of any lover; it was no dream 


of romance that filled her mind. It was the 
practical question that exercises the faculties 
of most people who have reached maturity, 
and sometimes, I regret to say, weighs down 
und perplexes the young who should be care- 


tree. It was simply how to eke out a scanty 


income, 80 that one could have a few more of 


the comforts of life, and here and there a lux- 
ury. Esther was bred to economy—she knew 


well how to make one dollar do the work of 


two—she was an adept at the art of making 
“auld things look amaist as weel’s the new.” 


But even Esther was certain that two persons 
could not live on a hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, even with the house rent and garden 
thrown in. And still worse, how was the doc- 
tor’s bill incurred last winter to be met? 
Esther Wilmot was a clergyman’s daughter, 
Her father had died five years before, leaving 
a holy name and a property consisting mostly 
of theological works and manuscript sermons, 
a wealth which seemed to have no appreciable 
value in the market. 

A few kind friends had subscribed to pur- 
chase the little cottage in which the family 
had resided, but for the rest the widow and 
her daughter were thrown upon their own re- 
sources. They did very well at first, for 
Esther taught the village school; but by-and- 
by Mrs. Wilmot fell ill, and now for two years 
Esther had found her hands and her wits both 
overtasked by the thousand petty cares of 
housekeeping. Add to the little daily trials 
of her life the pressing want of money, and it 
is no wonder that Esther’s step grew slow and 
heavy. She made her purchase at the store, 
and returned home, mechanically turning over 
the paper parcel in her hand. The roll of 
muslin she had bought was wrapped up ina 
fragment @f newspaper. Very soon some of 
the printed words caught her eye—her face 
grew bright—involuntarily she quickened her 
pace, and, arriving at the cottage, hastened in 
and surprised her mother by a quick exclam- 
ation of pleasure. 

“An advertisement, mother! A home 
wanted for a little child. See, it will just 
suit us! ‘A liberal remuneration! Only 
think what a help it will be! Ill write 
immediately.” 

“Ym afraid we can never have the trouble 
of it,” said the invalid, discouragingly, afer 
reading the advertisement deliberately. ,“A 
cross, crying child will worry me to death, I'm 
sure.” 

“Perhaps it wont be cross,” returned 
Esther, “and if it is not it will amuse you 
At any rate, we cannot go on as we have 
done, and I thought this would assist us 
greatly; still, if you object, I will do nothing 
about it.” 

“T haven't objected,” protested her mother. 


“Ofcourse you ought not to let pass such ai 


opportunity. It’s the very thing you have 
been wishing for.” 

And now, having effectually dampened 
Esther’s pleasure at the prospect of adding » 
little to their narrow income, Mrs. Wilmot, 


with an inconsequence peculiar to her, went 
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on to urge Esther to do the very thing she 
had at first deprecated. 

Esther quietly wrote the letter, and de- 
spatched it by the next mail. It will not sur- 
prise you to know that Donald Grey was its 
recipient. He read and re-read the delicately 
written epistle, concluded that Miss Esther 
Wilmot was some spinster of refinement and 
culture who, in proposing to undertake the 
care of a child, was seeking an outlet for her 
unexpressed affections, congratulated himself 
upon the chance of disposing+of his legacy, 
and finally took the next train of cars for 
Milton in order to complete the needful 
arrangements, 

At thesight of the young face which met 
him at the door, the ideal, angular spinster 
faded into blank nothingness, He was pain- 
fully at a loss to go on with his business in the 
ordinary way. The little sitting-room into 
which he was shown had so plainly an air of 
gentility, despite the sorrowful shabbiness of 
its faded and worn furniture, Mrs. Wilmot, in 
her silk wrapper (a dyed pearl-gray that had 
been a part of her wedding outfit), was so 
wuly a lady, and Esther was so surely a wo- 
man ofa higher type than he was wont to 
meet, that Donald Grey, the self-possessed 
man of business, was at a loss how to intimate 
the idea of remuneration. ? 

“A child will be a great deal of company 
for Esther, who is able to go out very little on 
count of my feeble health. It seemed such 
apleasant thing to us, that I urged her to 
write at once,” said Mrs. Wilmot, totally un- 
conscious of the white lie she was telling. 

Mr. Grey expressed his pleasure at finding 
# suitable a home for his friend’s orphan 
child, promised to send it immediately, re- 
celved an invitation to visit it at his conveni- 

ence, and rose to go. 

“I think the terms have not been men- 
— Grey,” said Esther, with a slight 


Donald Grey looked at the graceful woman 
Who stood there, wearing her six-penny calico 
aif ithad been a queen’s robe, and replied that 
she might settle them ; he would assent to any 
terms she might propose. But Esther play- 
fully demurred to this, and eventually Mr. 


generous sum that gladdened 


Sheart, and was thankfully accepted. 
He could not fail to see her gratification in 
the quick flush of color, and the involustary 
Slance toward her mother. 
Donald Grey took leave, turning his head 


Wlake another look at the small rooms where 
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he had been sitting. It looked singularly 
pleasant to him. It was so home-like, so 
cozy; its arrangements were all suggestive of 
a refined taste. There were books in plenty, 
tasteful conveniences embodying the beautiful 
things of wood and field, moss baskets filled 
with autumnal tinted leaves, a bookcase orna- 
mented with pine cones, and a swinging vase 
overflowing with ivy; heliotropes and a 
daphne in full bloom made the room fragrant. 
Donald Grey walked away, thinking how 
pleasantly this low-ceiled sitting-room, with 
its flowers, contrasted with the drawing-rooms 
of his acquaintance. 

And that beautiful, interesting girl, with 
her lady-like ways! Did she do all the work 
of the household, he wendered? There was 
no sign 6f a seryant about, and he noticed, 
with his quick eye for details, that her hands, 
though sinall, were brown with work. But 
now he thought of it, he almost doubted if she 
were beautiful. She was too pale, too unpre- 
tending in dress and demeanor, and far too 
quiet and grave to have been called charming 
in the circle which he frequented. He re- 
membered that as the sunlight touched her 
hair when she stood in the doorway, it shone 
like gold. And her eyes, too, haunted him. 
They were brown eyes, soft and deep, yet 
flashing out with a smile at times, as well as 
suggestive of unshed tears. 

Doubtless life had not, been kind to her. 
Mrs. Wilmot had told him something of her 
husband’s life and death. Donald Grey, as I 
have said, was a self-made man. He had not 
forgotten the bitter taste of poverty. He 
pitied Esther Wilmot, and hoped he might 
know her better. 

The next morning he sent his legacy to 
Milton by a trusty messenger. He spent the 
ensuing evening with Ella, and was several 
times on the point of speaking to her of his 
new acquaintances; but Ella was unusually 


talkative, that evening, so the time passed 
away, and he did not mention them. Just as 
he was going, Ella said: 

“O, by the way, Donald, what have you 
done with the babe ?” 

“ I’ve found a boarding place for her in the 


country.” 

“ Ah, but that will be expensive, will it not? 
Couldn’t you find some one who would adopt 
her ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Donald, rather 
shortly, thinking how his heart had yearned 


to the little one that morning, and he had 
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hoped that when they were housekeeping, 
Ella would like to take it home. 

But he’said nothing of this, and went away, 
unable to account to himself for the vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction that possessed him. 

A fortnight passed, and the winning help- 
lessness of the babe had awakened a new 
feeling in Esther’s heart. It brightened all 
her life; it made her labor seem light; it 
neutralized the effect of her mother’s fault- 
finding and repinings. 

About this time Denald Gey deemed it ne- 
cessary to visit his ward. Esther’s face sur- 
prised him—it had caught a new life—the 
light in her brown eyes was pure sunshine. 
He had no longer need to question whether 
she was beautiful. 

Donald had a dim suspicion of What had 
wrought the change; but he did not know 
how attenuated the whole nature becomes 
when the affections are denied their natural 
development; he did not know how real a 
hunger was the craving for something to love. 
Perhaps he would not have understood it if he 
had been told, for he was a man, with all a 
man’s resources in business, ambition and 
choice of friends. Buthe was a man of tender 
sensibilities and keen perceptions. Something 
of Esther’s nature he did understand, and its 
knowledge stimulated him to know more. He 
would like to be her friend, he thought. His 
appreciation and interest showed itself ip 
his manner, and Esther was touched and 
grateful. 

It was not often that she was understood. 
The neighbors in a vague way thought she 
was different from themselves. She was 
called proud. No one of the farmer’s sons 
who had been her schoolmates, would have 
thought of approaching her as a suitor; yet 
no one could have said why, for she was al- 
ways affable and kind. So Esther had had 
few companions, and lovers none. The min- 
ister and the village doctor represented to her 
what she knew of masculine humanity refined 
by culture. 

Donald Grey was of the same class, but a 
grade higher than they, and Esther was sur- 
prised at the pleasure which his society gave 
her. During his visit Donald Grey had in 

* some way intimated to Mrs. Wilmot that he 
should soon have a home of his own to which 
he might call his ward. 

“So I dare say you will not have it long,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot, supplementing this unwel- 
come news. 


Esther went to the cradle, and bent over 
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the child. The thought of losing it was jp- 
tolerable to her. 

“Mr. Grey is a very superior man,” said 
Mrs. Wilmot. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“T should like to see the lady whom he {s 
going to marry,” continued her mother, with 
a natural regret that her daughter was 
unsought. 

“Perhaps he will bring her here sometime,” 
suggested Esther. 

But Donald Grey did not. Influenced by 
some indefinable feeling, he did not speak of 
the Wilmots to Ella. 

June came with its heats, and Ella soon 
found the city unendurable. She was con- 
vinced that she could exist only at a watering 
place. To one of the fashionable resorts she 
accordingly went, with some regrets that Don- 
ald could not accompany her. It was so nice 
to have a lover, and there was so much eclat 
iy being engaged. But Donald could not go. 
It occurred to him, however, te make another 
arrangement which suited him better. He 
took lodgings at Milton, and ‘ent into town 
daily. Ella wrote to him long letters full of 
accounts of the gay life she led, hoping they 
would amuse him, for she was sure he must 
be moped living among those stupid country 
people. Moped? Not a bit of it. In his youth 
Donald Grey had loved the country—longed 
for it, hoped sométime to make it his home, 
but in the turmoil of business this dream had 
faded away and might never have been revir- 
ified but for his accidental visit to Milton. 

Now it was to him as if he had suddenly 
been endowed with a new sense. He was 
lifted to a higher plane. How much of this 
was due to the new stimulus of Esther Wit 
mot’s society he did not know. He felt that 
to be with her gave him a vivid pleasure, but 
he did not analyze his sensations. 

Secure in his engagement, and her know 
edge of it, he surrendered himself unhesitat 
ingly’ to its enjoyment. I would not have you 


| suspect that Donald Grey was capable of be 


having dishonorably. On the contrary, he 
would have denied with surprise that his lor 
for Ella had suffered any diminution. 

As for Esther he admired her, and accoutt 
ed it a privilege to be near her. He also pitied 
her profoundly. He understood all the litte 
daily trials of her life—its annoyances and de 
privations, from solitude and loneliness dows 
to the hard labor which roughened her hand: 
and spoiled their delicacy. He was ins dres# 
from.which he must needs have a rude ava 
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ening. He went one evening to call upon her. 
Mrs. Wilmot met him at the door. 
Js not Esther at home!” he asked, in 


“Esther is gone out with her cousin who 
has just returned from sea.” . 

“Her cousin ?” 

“Her cousin, Richard Wilmot,” explained 
the lady. “They were good friends in child- 
hood, and I used to hope they would some- 
time be more nearly related. Richard isa 
fine young man, and very fond of Esther.” 

Mrs. Wilmot never knew why Donald Grey 
turned so suddenly from her, crushing a spray 
of wild flowers in his hand as he did so. She 
thought his voice sounded strangely when he 
said he must go, but she was not very keen- 
sighted, and did not divine the cause. 

Donald Grey went away from the cottage 
with a legion of incomprehensible thoughts 
and feelings swarming in his brain, and crowd- 
ing his heart. He strode on, passing Esther 
and her cousin who were just returning from 
their walk—passing them without a word of 
recognition—only giving one look at Esther— 
whose significance she was at a loss to undeér- 
stand, y 

“That is our friend, Mr. Grey, Pet’s guar- 
dian!” said Esther. 

“That savage-looking fellow ? Never should 
I suspect him of doing a kindness. He did not 
speak to you.” 

“Something troubles him, I fancy.” 

“Do you see much of him ?” 

“Yes, a good deal.” 

“Alover?” asked Richard Wilmot, mis- 

y. 

A soft color rose to Esther’s cheek as she 
answered quietly : 

“O,no! Mr. Grey is engaged, and is to be 
wartied in October.” 

“Ah, it seems to me he is in a dangerous 
position now. But seriously, Esther, there 
= be somebody waiting for you.” 

T think not.” 

“Why?” 

“Because—I can hardly say why, but I do 
uotlook for any change. I am not beautiful, 
Tknow nothing of the arts which win admir- 
and then—I am getting old.” 

snow old, pray? Twenty-two or three ?” 

Twenty-five !” 

“Terribly old, that.” 


“You needn’t 
edie laugh, Richard. Statistics 


' “Don’t quote statistics as authority for be- 


ing an old maid.” 


They reached the cottage at this point, and 
here Richard destroyed all Mrs. Wilmot’s fine 
castles, by confiding to her the news of his 
own speedy marriage. 

Donald Grey was fighting out the conflict 
which all unawares to himself had sprung up 
in his heart. All at once he found his love 
for Ella dead, and a new and living affection 
planted in its stead. Indeed, it now seemed 
to him that he had never loved before. And 
this new affection had penetrated to the depths 
of his nature. It was like sacrificing his own 
soul to resign it. Marriage with Ella now 
would be a hideous mockery. But on the 
other hand, dishonor! He grew pale, and set 
his teeth hard and fast when he said it. 

It was early morning when Donald Grey 
lay down exhausted with emotion. Whatever 
might be the issue, he would never be the 
same man again. He could never live again 
in surface trifles. 

The next morning he was walking towards 
the station and met Esther. She marvelled 
at his pallor, and the strange, feverish eager- 
ness of his manner. She inquired if he was 
well. 

“ Quite well, thank you. What have you 
there?” glancing at a magazine which she 
held in her hand. 

“The I am a good deal interested 
in a story contained in it.” 

“There are more stories in real life, and 
more tragic ones than are written. What is this 
one ?” 

“Tt is about a lover who found himself in a 
painful strait.” 

“What?” Esther looked wonderingly at 
Donald. This was a phase she had never seen. 

“He was engaged, but afterwards unfor- 
tunately falling into the sphere of another 
young lady, found that he had misunderstood 
himself in the first instance—a sad dilemma, 
you wijl admit,” she said, playfully. 

“ What did he do?” 

“ Fulfilled his engagement, of course.” 

“ Why of course ?” 

“ Beeause he was a man of honor.” 

“And does honor compel one to take vows 
that he knows he cannot keep? Does honor 
lead one to hypocritical falsehood? Is not 
marriage a crime without love? Has any 
man aright to perjure himself?” demanded 
Donald, vehemently. Esther did not speak. 

“ What do you think ?” he reiterated. 

“ It is a sin to break one’s vow,” said Esther. 

“It is a greater sin to be-a hypocrite. 
Would you wish it—would any woman wish 
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the ceremonial form without the love which 
should have sanctified it ?” 

“TI don’t know. It is a difficult question. 
What do you think?” 

“I? It is, as you say, a difficult question.” 
Mr. Grey walked on without looking at her. 
Perplexed and embarrassed, Esther returned 
to the story. 

“ It all came out delightfully, however. The 
wife died, and after being properly sorry—” 

“ Esther!” 

Esther stood appalled. She looked into his 
face. Slowly the. consciousness of his love 
dawned upon her, bringing with it an intense 
joy in the midst of its struggling pain. Fora 
full moment both stood still, then Esther, the 
tears struggling to her eyes, and trembling 
all over, put out her hand. 

“We can, at least, thank’God for the will to 
do right. Good-by, Donald.” 

a -by, Esther.” They went their ways, 
he to drown himself in business and forget 
the past, she to bear the burden till it grew 
easy by submission. 

In the midst of the cares which he had in- 
voked, Donald Grey received a letter from 
Ella, asking him to come to her. It was diffi- 
cult for him to leave, but he went, as if by in- 
dulgence in little things he could atone to her 
for the withdrawal of his love. Elia met him 
with some embarrassment. All the evening 
there was something about her which a watch- 
fal lover would not have understood. Donald 
Grey did not notice it. It is doubtful if he 
would have perceived any change in her now. 
Finally Ella said with a good deal of apparent 
reluctance, and a good many compassionate 
glances at her lover: 

“I have something to tell you, Donald, 
which I am afraid will pain you very much.” 

“ What is it?” he asked, indifferently. 

“Why—I—you—that is, you have noticed 
that I have not written very often of late.” 

Donald had not noticed it, and answered: 

“Well.” 

“ It was because —because I have been think- 
ing that we are not suited to each other, and 
—and I want to break the engagement. Don’t 
blame me—indeed, it would not be best that 
we should marry,” she added, misinterpreting 
his excitement, fearing the reproaches and 
outburst of passionate regret that she had an- 
ticipated.- For Donald Grey had risen to his 
feet, his face all aglow, his eyes kindled. 

“I release you, Ella. Ihope you will be 
happy.” He seemed tobe going. Ella began 
to cry. 


“Are you angry with me ?” 

“No. Shall I bid you good night now” 

They shook hands and he left her. Elis 
dried her tears. She had womanly pride 
enough to be piqued, and wit enough to see 
his relief. She was mortified and indignant, 

“ H@did not even profess to be sorry,” she 
said, angrily. 

But the next day she was consoled, for 
Fred Zofted informed her confidentially that 
she was the sur-weetest girl he had ever known, 
and vowed for the dozenth time that he was 
her devoted slave. “When would his sur 
weetest girl name the day ?” 

Donald Grey went back to town A press 
of business awaited him, but he did not stop 
for its claims. The first morning train twok 
him to Milton. The cottage door was open. 
The fallen leaves crunched under his hurried 
footsteps, and Esther, looking up from the 
face of the child in her arms, and pausing in 
her cradle song, grew pale upon seeing Don- 
ald Grey. He walked up to her chair, and 
clasping both her and the child, said: 

“ There is no one between us now, Esther. 
Will you be my wife?” 

“You will let me keep Pet?” said Esther, 
when her rapture had grown familiar. 

“ Keep Pet? Who led me to my wife—who 
but Pet? No one ever had so precious s 
legacy.” 

Ella Sydney was married in October, and 
so were Donald Grey and Esther Wilmot. 


CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

The Indian sage Aurva, a great authority in 
matrimonial matters, gives minute directions 
for the choice of a wife, that every devout Hin- 
doo does well to follow. The girl must be on- 
ly a third of her husband’s age, not very black, 
not yellow-complexioned, not & cripple, not 
deformed, not vicious, nor unhealthy, nor of 
low origin, but one who has been well brought 
up, and who speaks with propriety. She must 
not inherit a fainily malady, nor possess a mar 
culine appearance ; must neither speak thick 
nor thin, nor croak like a raven; must a 
keep her eyes shut, nor have them wide ope 
must not have thick ankles, nor dimples in ber 
cheeks, nor goose skin, nor white nails, ner 
red eyes, nor fat hands, nor duck-like feet. 
She must neither be short, nor tall, nor fat,ser 
thin, but very middling. Her teeth inust be 
very close set, and her eyebrows wide apart, 
finally, her gait must resemble that of ayou") 


elephant. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 


THE DEAD. 
BY @. H. Cc. 
The stars that disappear at morn, 
O, think not they are fled ; 
They are not lost, they are not gone, 
'* But, mid the glory shed 
Avourid them by the source:of light, 
They shine more sweetly than at night: 
It is the night that’s dead. 


And thus the loved who disappear, 
Pass not, perchance, away ; 

But walk im light so sweet and clear, 
It blinds ys with its ray: 

On this, to us, benighted clod, 

The glory of Almighty God 
Embosoms them in day. 


Perchance they follow, fair as dreams, 
The rosy morning's flight, 

More immaterial than his beams, 

"And lighter than his light: 

They sit upom the azure day, 

They float on twilight’s downy gray, 
And on the eleuds at night. 


0 deep and wondrous heart of man, 
Strange fount of joy and woe; 

In this sad life no eye may scan 
Thy current'’s ebb and flow: 

But in the glorious world to come, 

The voice of di shall be dumb, 
And thou thyself shalt know. 


[Translated expressly for The Magazine. ] 
AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 


BY M. R. B. 


Ona beautiful evening in the autumn of 
1842, seven persons, including myself, were 
sally conversing in front of the country-house 
of Senor Arguellas, situated about a mile from 
Santiago de Cuba, in the eastern part of the 
island, and formerly its capital, when an inci- 
dent suddenly occurred which had on our 
noisy gaiety about the same effect as if a 

had burst in our midst. But first 

say afew words about the seven per- 

sets and the circumstances which had thus 
them together. 

There were first, three American merchants, 
gentlemen from the South, who had many 
business relations with the Antilles, and pro- 
powed'to set sail the next day, the weather 
Permitting (as the saying is), for Morant Bay, 


Jamaica, in the ship Neptune, Captain Stearns ; 
a lieutenant of artillery in the Spanish army, 
nephew of our host; a M. Dupont, a young 
and rich Creole, born of French and Spanish 
parents, and the reputed aspirant to the hand 
of Dona Antonia, the daughter and sole heir- 
ess of Senor Arguellas, a charming beauty of 
eighteen, an age quite matured in that preco- 
cious climate; then Captiin Stearns of the 
Neptune, an Ehglishman of about thirty, ofa 
very gentlemanly aspect; lastly myself, at 
that time quite a young man, and scarcely re- 
covered from a severe illness, which a year 
before had compelled me to pass over from 
Jamaica to the more even and temperate cli- 
mate of Cuba, although there is only a differ- 
ence of five degrees between the two islands. 
I likewise was one of Captain Stearns’s pas- 
sengers, as well as Senor Arguellas, who had 
some business to wind up in Kingston, and 
intended taking with him Senora Antonia, the 
young lieutenant, and M. Dupont. The Nep- 
tune had brought to Cuba a mixed cargo, of 
cutlery, cotton clothes, etc. etc., and was to 
return with a half cargo of various articles. 
Among the rest was a number of barrels of 
powder, belonging to the American merchants, 
which had been found unsaleable in Cuba, 
and for which they hoped to find a better 
market in Jamaica. There were excellent 
cabins on board the Neptune, and as the 
weather ‘was fine, and we hoped for a passage 
as short as agreeable,we were all, as I have said, 
in fine spirits, enjoying the best Havana cigars, 
conversing on the politics of Cuba, America 
and Europe, and earnestly arguing about the 
qualities of French and Spanish wines. 

It was a superb evening, and a gentle breeze 
which had just sprung up, came to us laden 
with the perfume of a thousand tropical plants. 
Nearly all of us bad drank deeply, perhaps 
rather too much. We did not begin to speak 
French, which every one understood tolerably 
well, until Senora Arguellas and her daughter 
withdrew. Senor Arguellas, as I should have 
before stated, was still detained in the city by 
some business matters which he wished to 
complete before embarking for Jamaica. 

“Do not go away, I beg of you, until I have 
seen you,” said Senora Arguellas, rising from 
her seat, and addressing Captain Stearns. 
“When you are at leisure, ring the bell and a 
servant will inform me of it. I want to con- 
verse with you about the arrangements of our 
cabin.” ¢ 

The captain bowed. Never as it seemed to 
me had Antonia smiled more graciously than 
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as the ladies left ue. Ide not exactly remem- 
ber the cause or circumstance of the change, 
but after some minutes every one felt that the 
conyersation was taking a disagreeable turn. 
I thought that M. Dupont was but ill-pleased 
at the gracious expression of Antonia as she 
addressed the captain, but the bad temper 
which shone forth later did not appear to 
have arisen from that eause. The captain of 
the Neptune had agreed to transport several 
free negro families to Jamaica, where laborers 
who were skilled in the culture of the sugar 
cane were engaged at higher wages than they 
could obtain in Cuba. 

The Americans had already found fault with 
this arrangement, bat their disapprobation 
was expressed in joking the captain about his 
“black sympathizers,” as they called this very 
moderate justification of his conduct. This, 
however, would have passed off without caus- 
ing any unpleasant scene, had not the captain 
very imprudently ventured to declare that he 
formerly served as midshipman in the Eng- 
lish squadron fitted out to crush the slave- 
trade. 

I understood from the confused expressions 
of M. Dupont that his interests had suffered 
from the surveillance of this squadron. There 
arose a conflict of passionate words. The 
one attacking with bitter scorn the motives 
ofthe English for their intervention in the 
slave trade, and the other replying with more 
animation than ill humor. In short, in the 
midst of this dispute in which both heated by 
wine scarcely knew what they did or said, 
M. Dupont applied a disgraceful epithet to the 
queen of England, and the captain threw a 
glass of wine in his face. Both arose at the 
same time, having apparently recovered their 
sang-froid from this unfortunate incident. 
The captain was the first to speak. 

“I beg your pardon, Monsieur Dupont,” 
said he, with a certain embarrassment; “ I 
was sorry, very sorry to have acted thus, 
though my conduct is not inexcusable.” 

“Pardon! Thousand thunders!” cried his 
adversary, trembling with rage, and wiping 
his face with his handkerchief. “ Pardon! 
Yes—a ball through your head will grant you 
pardon !” 

And in point of fact, in accordance with the 
ideas then dominant in Cuban society, a duel 
was the only possible denouement. Lieutenant 
Arguellas hastened into the house and brought 
forth a case of pistols. 

“Let us meet,” said he, earnestly, in a low 
tone, “in the neighboring wood.” 
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At this moment Mr. Deamond, the eldest of 
the Americans, advanced toward the captain 
who had recovered his equgnimity, and was 
standing by the table with folded arms, 

“My dear sir,’ said he, “I am not quite 
stranger to affairs of this sort, and if I can be 
of any use to you, I—” 

“Thanks, Mr. Desmond,” replied the cap. 
tain; “I have no need of your services, Liey- 
tenant Arguellas, you can remain here, I am 
no duellist, and I will not fight with ¥ 
Dupont.” 

“ What does he say?” cried the lieutenant, 
looking wildly around him; “ not fight!” 

I then perceived the Anglo-Saxon blood at 
this apparent proof of cowardice in a man of 
their race, boiling as liotly in the veins of the 
Americans as in.my own. 

“Not fight, Captain Stearns!” said Mr 
Desmond, with a grave, impressive air, after 
a moment’s silence; “ you, whose name is in- 
scribed in the royal navy of England! You 
must be joking ?” 

“T am perfectly sincere. I am from princi- 
ple opposed to duelling.” 

“A coward from principle!” cried Dupont, 
in a tone of irony and rage, at the same time 
shaking his fist at the Englishman. 

This shameful epithet produced the effect 
ofa serpent’s sting. The black eyes of the 
captain blazed forth; he took one step toward 
Dupont, but of a sudden was again master of 
himself. 

“Well,” said he, “I will even bear that. I 
was wrong to use violence towards you, a- 
though your impertinence certainly merited a 
lesson. Moreover, I repeat to you that I will 
not fight with you.” 

“ But you shall give my friend satisfaction,” 
cried Lieutenant Arguellas who was as much 
excited as Dupont; “otherwise I swear to 
you I will denounce you everywhere @ 4 
coward, not only throughout this island but 
at Jamaica!” 

To this threat, Captain Stearns made no 
reply, but coolly rang the bell and told the 
slave to announce to Senora Arguellas that 
he was on the point of departure, and awaited 
her orders. 

“This brave Englishman is going to shelter 
himself under the petticoats of your aunt, Al. 
phonse!” cried Dupont, with most insulting 
irony. 

“T almost question whether Mr. Stesrels 
an Englishman,” sald Mr. Desmond, whe, # 
well as his two friends, began to be greally 
excited; “but at any rate, as my father aod 
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mother were born and lived in England, if 
you wish to insinuate that—” 

Senora Arguellas entered at this moment, 
and the American with difficulty retained his 
anger. The lady seemed greatly astonished 
atthe altered looks of those whom she had 
left so recently; however, at the request of 
the captain, she entered the house and left the 
other visitors to themselves. 

Ten minutes later, we learned that Captain 
Stearns had left the house, after having an- 
nounced to Senora Argueéllas that the Nep- 
tune would get under way the next morning 
at precisely nine o’clock! At this news words 
of rage and anger blazed forth anew, and for 
the time being a duel seemed inevitable be- 
tween Lieutenant Arguellas and Mr. Des- 
mond, who seemed determined to break some 
one’s head, to sustain the honor of the English 
name, However, this did not take place, and 
the company separated in disorder and full of 
bitter feelings, 

The next day at the appointed hour we 
were allon board. The captain received us 
with cold politeness, and I observed that the 
angry looks of Dupont and the lieutenant did 


. Bot seem to disturb him in the least. The 


averted looks and air of disdain of Dona An- 
tonia as she passed to her cabin with Senora 
Arguellas, the care with which she drew her 
maatilla still closer about her, as if she feared 
contamination from contact with a coward, 
made a marked impression upon him; but his 
features were not slow to recover their former 
calmness and serenity. However, we soon 
found that thera was a limit to this patience. 
Dupont approached him and shouted in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by several of the 
sailors : 


“Coward !” 

Then turning on his heel was about to with- 
draw, when he felt himself held back by a 
hand of iron. 

“Listen, monsieur,” said the captain, “ per- 
tonally I.despise anything that you can say; 
but I am captain, and ruler on this ship, and 
will allow no one to insult me before my crew, 
am enfeeble my authority. Try this on again, 
and I will put you at the bottom of the hold, 
Perhaps in irons, until we arrive at Jamaica.” 

Thus speaking, he thrust his astonished au- 
diter violently from him, and went forward. 
All the passengers, white and colored, wee 
board, the anchor was weighed, the sails 


set, and in a few moments the ship was plough- 
the waves, 


A few hours sufficed to show that although 


the captain might lack courage to fight a duel, 
he was nevertheless a thorough seaman, and 
the crew, composed of a dozen resolute tars, 
were in perfect discipline. Every duty on 
board the ship was performed with as much 
regularity and precision as on a man-of-war, 
and every one perceived that in case ofa 
storm, or qpy species of danger, they could 
rely with entire confidence on the experience 
and firmness of Captain Stearns. The weath- 
er, luckily, continued fine; but the wind was 
light and changeable, so that several days 
after the blue mountains of Jamaica were in 
sight the distance had not been sensibly 
diminished. At length a strong breeze sprang 
up from the northwest, and we crept up to 
Point Morant. We doubled the cape and en- 
tered the bay about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The voyage might now be considered as 
ended, and the passengers looked forward 
with lively satisfaction to the pleasure of dis- 
embarking and escaping the monotony of life 
aboariship. There was an extremely disa- 
greeable constraint about every man’s deport- 
ment, The captain presided at table with 
freezing politeness, and the conversation, if it 
merited that name, was in monosyllables, All, 
therefore, were delighted to take their last 
dinner on board the Neptune. 

When we doubled Point Morant, all the 
passengers were in bed except myself and 
Captain Stearns, who had gone below. to his 
cabin, and was busy examining his. papers. 
As for me, I was too much agitated to think 
of sleeping, and so continued to walk the deck 
with Hawkins, the first lieutenant, whose 
watch it was, eagerly watching the lights 
on the well known shore which I had left a 
year bere, with very slight hope of ever see- 
ing again. As I looked, suddenly a brilliant 
flash lit up the surrounding darkness, and 
quickly turning round I perceived a jet of 
flame issuing from the main hatchway, which 
for some reason or other had been left partial- 
ly open. In the weak state I was still in, the 
fright caused by the flame (for. I instantly 
thought of the barrels of powder), almost par- 
alyzed me for the moment, and I should have 
fallen to the deck, had I not instinctively 
grasped the shreuds. The cry of “Fire! 
Fire!” the most fearful sound one can hear at 
sea, resounded through the ship. In spite of 
my agitation I could perceive in the midst of 
the confusion and disorder that at once arose, 
the imposing figure of the captain towering 
up amidst the frightened sailors who had 
sprung on deck, and who, commanding silence 
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in his powerful voice, had ordered the hatch- 
way to be closed. This order being promptly 
executed, he darted down the forward hatch. 
‘The two or three minutes of his absence seem- 
ed a century to us, who were all so fully per- 
suaded that our safety depended on his judg- 
ment and firmness, that not a look or word 
was exchanged till his return. A length he 
re-appeared singed by the fire, and dragging 
after him what seemed to be'acorpse. He 
threw his burden on the deck, and darting to 
where Hawkins stood, said to him in a low 
tone: 

“Hasten below, wake up the passengers, 
and bring me my pistols from the cabin. 
Quick! quick! the loss of a moment may im- 
peril our lives.” 

Then turning to the sailors, he added, in a 
rapid, firm tone of voice: 

“ You know that I never deceive you under 
any circumstances, or for any motive. This 
brute whom you see here, the servant of Ligu- 
tenant Arguellas, has set fire with his candle 
to the rum which he has stolen; the entire 
hold is on fire, and it would be a loss of pre- 
cious time to attempt to extinguish it.” 

With a cry of and fright, the crew 
rushed to the ship’s but stopped at the 
sharp, decided tone of the eaptain. 

“Back, not » step further! Hearme. If 
there be the least disorder or precipitation we 
are all lost! But with courage and resolution 
perhaps all on board may be saved before the 
fire reaches the powder. And remember,” he 
added, receiving his pistols from Lieutenant 
Hawkins, and cocking them, “ that I'll send a 
ball through the first man who*dares to dis- 
obey me, and that all my shots tell. Come, 
pow! To work resolutely and with energy!” 

It was a superb spectacle to see the inflt- 
ence exercised over the men by the imposing 
words and attitude of the captain. The panic 
which had seized them seemed to give place 
to firm resolution, and‘in a very few seconds 
the ship’s launch and the long and the jolly 
boats were in the water. 

“Well done! bravo! We have lots of time 
before us! Let four of you remain here with 
me” (and he told off their names), “ three 
others leap into each of the boats, two into 
the barge, and pull them around to the shore 
side. The least precipitation will upset the 
boats, and we ean only guard one gangway.” 

However, the passengers were rushing on 
deck, half-clothed, and in an ecstacy of terror, 
for every one knew that there was a large 
quantity of powder on board. Scarcely had 


men, both white and black, rushed before the 
women and children, apparently not giving a 
thought to those whom they would sacrifice, 
so eager were they to escape from the volea- 
no which roared beneath their feet. But the 
captain, assisted by the four stout sailors, 
whom he had selected for the purpose, pushed 
them roughly back. e 

“Back! Back!” cried he, in a voice of 
thunder. “We muget follow the order of a 
funeral here; first the women and children, 
then the aged. Give a hand there to Senor 
Arguellas, then to Dona Antonia, her 
daughter!” 

As the young girl, more dead than alive, 
was on the point of descending, a jet of flame 
burst forth from the main hatchway with the 
noise of an explosion. The passengers utter 
ed a cry of terror and made a rush to reach 
the gangway. Dupont dashed between the 
sailors with the violence of a madman, and 
struck against Antonia with such force that 
had it not been for the captain's exertions and 
great strength, she would have been precip 
itated over the side. 

“Back, wretch! Baek, coward!” cried the 
captain, carried away by the imminent dan- 
ger of the young girl. And seizing him by 
the collar: 

“ Look there,” said he, and pointing with 
the butt of his pistol, he showed him several 
white sharks, distinctly visible by the red light 
a little distance from the ship. “There!” 
cried he, “throw the first one into dhe sea 
that tries to pass before his turn.” 

“Ay, ay, captain,” replied the men together. 

This terrible threat at once restored order, 
and they lowered the women and children in 
to the boat. 

“Away with her!” shouted the captain. 
“She can carry no men with safety.” 

A smothered groan was heard and under 
stood. 

“ Stop an instant,” continued he, “let Senor 
Arguellas descend. ll right, away with you, 
quick!” 

The second boat was filled with equal rapld- 


ity. The three Americans, and the blacks: 


with one exception, descended. 

“You have a noble heart,” said Mr. Dee 
mond, seizing the captain’s hand ; “and I was 
a fool to—” 


time for compliments.” 


The order to put forth had just been givet, 


when the captain’s glance happened to fall on 
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me, who, silent from fear, stood behind him 
jesning against the shrouds. 

«Que moment,” cried he, “here is a young 
nan whose weight cannot make much differ- 
ence to you.” 

And lie gently let me down into the boat, 
saying in a iow tone, “Gustave, remember 
me to your futher and mother, if I do not see 

” 

a, but one boat left, which could 
not hold more than eight persons, and we 
auxiously asked each other, how, beside the 
two sailors who were already in it, it could 
contain Lieutenant Arguellas, M. Dupont, a 
colored man, four sailors and the captain. All, 
however, promptly descended except the last 
named. 

“@an you carry another ?”, asked he, in a 
yolce as fitm as heretofore. But I observed 
that his face, though full of resolution, was 
deadly pale.. 

“Since it is you, we are perfectly willing, 
but we are very heavily laden, and this is a 
dangerous neighborhood.” 

“Wait a moment—I cannot leave the ship 
while there is a soul on board.” 

He hastened forward and returned with the 
almost inanimate body of the lieutenant’s ser- 
vant, which he lowered into the boat. Then 
beating a dull roar close at hand, he threw 
the painter into the boat, crying: 

“Now away, and save yourselves!” 

The men leaned to their oars, and the boat 
shot away. The captain, now that all except 
himself were in safety, began to look atten- 
tivelyin the direction of the shore, shading 
hiseyes with his hand; presently he hailed 
the first boat : 

“They must have seen us sometime ago, 
and the pilot boats ought to be on the way, 
though I don’t see them yet. If you meet one 
tell them to hasten, and there may yet bea 
chance for me.” 

All this scene of anxiety and terror, which 
ithas taken me so long to describe thus im- 
Perfectly, from my own recollections and those 
ofothers, did not last, as I was afterwards 
“sured by Mr. Desmond, more than eight 
minutes from the embarkation of Senora Ar- 
guellas to the departure of the last boat. 

Never shall I forget the spectacle which 
the ship presented wrapped in flames, the only 
Mject visible except ourselves, on that dark 
tight, .on the ocean’s surface, and when we 
had left that heroic man, who, after saving us 
ll by his courage and presence of mind, had 
Cmdemned himself to an inevitable death! 

26 


We had scarcely gone two hundred yards, 
when the flames had entirely covered the 
deck, and mounted the rigging and some of 
the sails, marking out in lines of fire the body 
of the ship, with the masts and yards. The 
captain, in order not to lose the chance of 
which he had spoken, had retired to the ex- 
tremity of the bowsprit, after having let go 
the jib and foresail, and there found a tempo- 
rary refuge from the flames; but to what pur- 
pose, if it was but to prolong the agonies of 
the death which threatened him ? 

The boats glided on in profound silence, in- 
terrupted only by the regular dip of the oars, 
whilst more than one gaze narrowly scartned 
the shore with lively anxiety, in hope of at 
length discovering the pilot on whom so much 
depended: At length, a distant hail almost 
stopped the beatings of my heart; the sailors 
answered back, and a boat glided out of the 
dense obscurity, closely followed by another. 

“What ship is that?” cried a man who 
stood in the bow of the first boat. 

“The Neptune, and that is Captain Stearns 
on her bowsprit!” I instantly sprang up and 
shouted at the top of my voice. “A hundred 
pounds to the first boat that reaches the ship!” 

“ That’s the voice and figure of young La- 
tour,” cried the pilot. “On! on! Hurrah 
for the reward!” 

And the boats darted on with the same 
eagerness, without hesitating at the inevitable 
danger of the enterprise. A moment later 
another boat came up, but after asking a few 
questions, and learning the state of affairs, 
pulled up and took part of the passengers on 
board. Our own boats had almost sunk to 
the water’s edge with their heavy loads, and 
the smallest one was in imminent danger of 
swamping. What agonies of suspense we 
suffered at that time; I can scarcely think of 
it even now without shuddering. I closed my 
eyes, and with beating heart awaited the ex- 
plosion which would end all. And it came, 
at least so it seemed to me, and I sprang to 
my feet. But my brain, enfeebled by recent 
sickness and fright, had taken for the catas- 
trophe, the joyous shouts of the harbor boats. 
There was no one on the bowsprit of the Nep- 
tune, nothing but a rope hanging from the 
end. The two pilots, dofbtless fearing the 
danger, had immediately withdrawn from the 
burning ship. However our cries ceased not 
to encourage them. Suddenly a vast sheet of 
flame burst from the hold, and then a horrible 
explosion re-echoed through the air. I fell 
or was overthrown, I don’t know how, 
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the boat was tossed about as if suddenly drawn 
into a violent eddy; then came the hissing and 
noise of numerous bodies darted from a great 
height into the sea; then to this blinding flash 
and fearful report succeeded profound silence, 
and darkness so dense that one could scarcely 
recognize his neighbor. This silence was 
braken by shouts from one of the pilot boats. 
We recognized the voice, and our lively ex- 
clamations showed the brave captain how re- 
joiced we were at his preservation. Half an 
hour later we joyously disembarked; and as 
the ship and cargo were fully insured, the only 
resujt of a disaster that had so imperilled our 
lives, was a tolerably heavy loss to the insur- 
ance companies. 

A silver service was presented to Captain 
Stearns at a public dinner given in his honor 
at Kingston. In the speech of thanks which 
he made on that occasion, the captain explain- 
ed his motive for so obstinately refusing to 
fight a duel with M. Dupont, of which the 
papers had published various accounts. 

“Left an orphan at an early age,” said he, 
“T was brought up with extreme tenderness 
by a maternal aunt, Mrs. C—,” (and he cited 
a well known name.) “Her husband had 
fallen in a duel in fhe second month of his 
marriage. My aunt continued to bear her 
great sorrow till I reached my nineteenth 
year; her grief made such a vivid impression 
. on me that I conceived an extreme distaste 
and horror for the barbarous usage which had 
caused it, so that it needed not the solemn 
promise which she exacted from me on her 
death-bed, to make me resolve never under 
any circumstances, to accept a challenge. As 
for what I did at the unlucky burning of the 
Neptune, recalled by my friend Mr. Desmond 
with so much praise, I simply fulfilled my 
duty—he and I belong to a class of sailors 
who consider it the captain’s most sacred duty 
to be the last one to leave or abandon his ship. 
Moreover, I should have been the greatest of 
cowards to display any weakness in the pres- 
ence of—of—that is to say under the circum- 
stances which—in fact—that is—” 

Here the captain blushed and stammered 
unaccountably. Evidently he was no orator. 
I don’t know whether his embarrasgnent was 
caused by the peculiar expression with which 
Senor Arguellas regarded him, or by the 

glance he had given at the gallery, where he 
observed the calm gravity of Senora Arguellas, 
and the blushes of Dona Antonia; at any rate 


he continued to stammer painfully, though 


the company kept applauding to give him 
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time to recover himself. After a few unintel- 
ligible sentences he sat down, covered with 
embarrassment, but in the midst of strenuous 
applause and general good humor. 

I have but a few words more to add. © 
tain Stearns has been fong since settled jn 
Havana, and Dona Antonia has become Mn, 
Stearns. Three young Stearnses have already 
made their debut to my certain knowl 
and the captain is ina flourishing business, 
I don’t know what became of Dupont, and in 
point of fact, have not the slightest curiosity, 
Lieutenant Arguellas attained the rank of 
major, at least I suppose he must be the major 
whose name I see mentioned in the papers, as 
slightly wounded in the expedition of the 
fillibuster Lopez. 

“And you, Monsieur Narrator,” asks one of 
my readers, “ How are you?” 

“TI am pretty well, I thank you!” 


» 


THE DEATH OF MARTYRS. 

Bishop Hooper endured fire for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and died with perfect calm- 
ness. His legs were charred, and his body 
scorched, before he was fully surrounded by 
the fire, which was blown aside by the wind, 
and the pile was twice refed before he expired, 
Ridley’s lower extremities were burnt before 
his body was singed, and he struggled in his 
agony. But bodily pain, when excessive, 
sometimes ends in positive pleasure. A youth 
named Theodosius was so exquisitely tortured 
for the religion that he nearly died. When 
asked how he could endure such torment, he 
replied, “ At first I felt some pain, but after- 
wards there stood by me a beautiful young 
man, who wiped away my sweat, and so re- 
freshed me with cold water that I was de- 
lighted, and grieved only at being let down 
from tke engine.”—The Leisure Hour. 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 

+ The house will be kept in a turmoil where 
there is no toleration of each other’s errors. If 
you lay a single stick of wood ‘on the grate, and 
apply fire to it, it will go out: put on another 
stick, and they will burn; and a half dozen 
sticks, and you will have a blaze. If one mem- 


ber of the family gets into a passion, and islet 
alone, he will cool down, and may possibly be 
ashamed and repent. But oppose temper to 
temper, pile on the fuel, draw in others of the 


group, and let one harsh answer be followed 


by another, and there will be a blaze that will 
entrap them all. 
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THE FLORIST. 419 


The Florist. 


Not one of Flora’e brilliant race 
A more can display ; 
Art could not feign more simple grace, 
Nor nature take a line away. 


The talip’s petals shive in dew, 
All yet none alike.—MonTGOMERY. 
Work for the Month. 
This is an important month with the rose. First 
* and foremost, the vigilance in looking for the 
breaking buds of stocks, which would rob the head 
of its growth, must be doubled, and every three or 
four days they must be examined and rubbed off. 
Suckers must also be grubbed up the instant they 
appear. The shoots of the buds of last year will 
make rapid growth, and require to be screened, 
that the wind may not break them out or damage 
them; and it isa very good plan to tie a stick to 
the stem, to reach a foot above it, and this does 
well to support any of the shoots. But when a bud 
throws up a very strong shoot, it is well to take the 
top off as soon as there are two pair of leaves, for it 
will make the shoot form a head the first season; 
but, in any case, the shoots must be supported by a 
loose tie to the stick above mentioned. The young 
seedlings will be up this month, and will require 
great care to keep them from damaging by too 
much wet, or burning up for want of moisture. 
Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants by cut- 
tings. Propagate double wall-flowers by slips of 
the young shoots of the head. Sow annuals for 
succession—such as sweet-peas, nasturtiums, lava- 
tera, lupines, flos Adonis, etc. Take up those hya- 
cinths, tulips, etc., which have done flowering, and 
dry them in the shade to put away. Weeds grow 
quickly now; hoe them up wherever you see them. 
Support all flowers with sticks; train them upright. 
Clear away all the dead leaves from your carna- 
tions, and gently stir the earth round them with 
your smallest trowel. Look round the borders 
now, and take off irregular shoots. 
Biennials. 

Biennial flowers, as the name implies, are plants 
that exist only two years; they are propagated by 
seed, rising the first year, and flowering the second. 
If they continue another year, they are sickly and 
languid. The double biennials may be continued 
by cuttings and slips of the tops, as well as by lay- 
@ and pipings, though the parent flower dies—but 
they are not s0 fine. A lady should have a space 
f ground allotted to biennial seedlings, so that a 
fresh succession of plants may be ready to supply 
the place of those which die away. The seeds 
thould be sown every spring in light, well-dug 
earth; the young plants should be kept very clean, 
tad tome inches apart from each other; and they 


Must be finally transplanted in autumn into the 
beds where they are intended to remain. Sow 


your biennial seeds in March, April, or May. May 
is perhaps best, because the young plants in that 
month germ and vegetate quickly, surely, and 
without requiriag defences from the frost. The 
stock gilliflowers, in particular, having long, naked 
roots, must be planted out very young, otherwise 
they do not succeed well. 

Honesty is a very early, rich-flowering biennial, 
which requires no care; they shed their seed, rise, 
and flower without any assistance, in profusion. 
The only trouble is to weed it out of the beds, that 
they may not stand in the way of other flowers. 

Sweet-williams may be increased by layers and 
cuttings, which is the only sure way of securing the 
sorts you like; for you may sow seed every year 
and not one in a thousand will reward you by 
coming up double. 

Carnations are the pride of a garden, and deserve 
great care and attention. The common sorts, that 
are planted in borders, should have a good rich 
earth about them, and be treated like the pink; but 
the finer sorts should always be potted, to protect 
and shelter the plant from hares, rabbits, heavy 
rains, and severe frost in the winter. Refresh the 
top of the pots with new soil in June, and keep the 
plants free from decayed leaves. Gently stir the 
earth round each plant occasionally; and as plants 
in pots require more water than if placed in the 
ground, let the carnations be gently moistened 
about every other day during dry weather. Let 
the watering take place in the evening; no flower 
will endure being watered during the heat of a 
summer's day. Carnations love sand and salt in 
proper proportions. Water your carnations in pots 
once a week with lime water, if they appear droop- 
ing, for this proceeds from a worm at the root; but 
the brine will destroy all insects quickly, when 
poured upon the compost heap. A bed of carna- 
tions is a beautiful object. The pots can always be 
sunk in a border or bed in fine weather. Carna- 
tions may be layered, or piped, or slipped, for pro- 
pagation. 

Plants in Houses. 

Plants admitted into rooms to the extent that 
they are in general, can produce no effect injurious 
to the health of persons in general, but, on the con- 
trary, will afford amusement to the mind and exer- 
cise to the body, both of which are so necessary to- 
wards the enjoyment of good health. The mifd 
will be agreeably exercised in contemplating the 
beauty of the flowers, but more so still if the study 
of their respective parts, natures and structures, in 
a botanical or physiological point of view, be at the 
same time attended to. An agreeable and rational 
exercise will be provided for the body, if the pro- 
prietor, particularly if of the softer sex, take the 
entire management of her little Window Garden 
into her own hands. During the season when 


plants can no longer be attended to out-of-doors, 


this is a pleasant recreation. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Houseboite. 


Doughnuts, 

Cut up a pound of butter in three pounds of sifted 
flour. Add a pound of powdered sugar, a grated 
nutmeg, a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and 
a tablespoonful of rose water. Beat four eggs very 
light, and pour them into the mixture. Add half a 
teacupful of yeast, and stir in a pint and a half of 
milk by degrees, so as to make it a soft dough. 
Cover it, and set it to rise. When quite light, cut 
it in diamonds with a jagging iron or sharp knife, 
and fry in lard. 


Johnny Cakes. 

Take a quart of sour milk, thick or otherwise, a 
teaspoonful of salt, sifted meal to make a stiff bat- 
ter, a teaspoon heaping full of dissolved saleratus, 
with or without a spoonful of flour. Butter a pan, 
and bake nearly an hour. For tea, it is improved 
by adding half a teacup of molasses, a little allspice, 
and a spoonful of cream, or shortening. 


Soda Doughnuts. 

» One quart of flour, one and a half cup of milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream of tar- 
tar—soda dissolved in the milk, cream of tartar 
rubbed dry into the flour—two eggs, sugar and cin- 
namon to your taste. Boil in hot fat. They are 
nice when fresh, but will not keep long. 


To clarify Butter. 

Scrape off the outsides of the butter you may re- 
quire, and then put it into a stewpan by the side of 
a slow fire, where it must remaia till the scum rises 
to the top and the milk settles at the bottom; care- 
fully with a spoon take off the scum; when clear, it 
is fit for use. 


Indian Breakfast Cakes. 

Take one quart of buttermilk, or sour milk, three 
eggs, butter in size equal to half a hen’s egg; a 
little salt, one teaspoonful of saleratus, stirring in 
fine Indian flour till of a proper consistence; and 
then putting it into pans of an inch in depth, for a 
quick bake. 


To freshen Salt Butter. 

Work it over in small quantities in cold water, 
changing the water till it is clear; then mix a tea- 
spoonful of white sugar and a tablespoonful of fine 
salt into each pound of butter. Do up in rolls, or 
pack in jars. 

Soft Gingerbread. 

Take six teacupsful of flour, one cup of butter or 
lard; work well together; add three cups of mo- 
lasses, one cup of sour milk, one tablespoonful of 
saleratus, and two tablespoonsful of ginger. 

Rye Drop Cakes. 

One pint of milk, four eggs, eight tablespoonsful 
of flour, eight tablespoonsful of rye fleur. Bake in 
a quick oven, and serve hot. 


Jumbles. 

, Work together till of a light color a pound of 
sugar and half a pound of butter; then add eight 
eggs beaten toa froth, essence of lemon or rose. 
water to the taste, and flour to make them sufi. 
ciently stiff to roll out. Roll them out in powdered 
sugar, half an inch thick; cut it into strips half an 
inch wide and four inches long; join the ends to. 
gether, so as to form rings; lay them on flat tins 
that have been buttered; bake them in a quick 
oven. 


Nice Gingerbread. 

Two pounds of flour, one and a quarter pound 
of sugar, two tablespoonsful of ginger, eight eggs, 
and one pound of butter. Rub the butter and su 
gar together till they are white; then break the 
eggs and strain them in; mix it well; put in the 
ginger, and sift in the flour; spread the cake thinly 
over tin pans or sheets. It will require a moderate 
heat; bake it twenty minutes. 


Honey Cake. 

Three-quarters of a pound of honey, half a pound 
of fine loaf sugar, a quarter of citron, a half ounce 
of orange peel, cut small; of cinnamon and ginger, 
each half an ounce, four well beaten eggs, and s 
pound of sifted flour. Melt the sugar with the 
honey, and mix. Roll out the cakes, and cut in 
any form. 


Gooseberry Caké. 

Press the juice out of some gooseberries, and 
strain it through some muslin; boil it up; strew in 
a pound of sugar to each pint of juice; stir well, 
and simmer till the sugar is melted; pour it into 
glasses; dry it in a stove till it will turn out, and 
then dry the cakes on plates. 


Gingerbread with Fruit. 


Four cups of flour, one of butter, one of sugar, one 
of molasses, one of milk, four eggs, three teaspoons 
ful of ginger, a teaspoonful of cloves and nutmeg, 
half a pound of currants and raisins; add the fruit 
last, and bake in pans, in an oven, not very quick. 
Sugar Gingerbread. 

Take two pounds of flour, one pound of butter, 
one pound of sugar, five eggs well beaten, two 
ounces of powdered ginger, and a teaspoonful of 
pearlash. Then mix, and bake. 


To protect Children from burning. 

Add one ounce of alum to the last water used in 
rinsing children’s dresses, and they will be rendered 
uninflammable, or so slightly combustible that they 
would take fire slowly, if at all, and would not blaze. 


To restore Colors taken out by Acids. 
Sal-volatile or hartshorn will restore colors taken 


out by acids. It will not harm the garment. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 421 


: strictly complied with in the new union. The 
Curious Watters. ' happy bridegroom, whose affection was re-ward ed 


Will. with the hand of the widow, also enabled the lady 
— és of Richard Foster Breed, an eccentric | t¢ retain her fortune, in the fact that he possessed 
Englishman, who died in 1857, and who was the the same family name which belonged to the first 
owner of Breed’s Island, in Boston harbor, is a sin- | husband. see 


document. His estate was large, amounting 

or $400,000, the island being estimated 
at $200,000. The bulk of the property is given to 

ered by the railroad laborers in excavating on the 
his daughters, an Scott farm above Coddington’s Cove, near Newport. 
hi The greater part of the bodies had returned to dust, 
“ay island. but fragments of bones were found in such numbers 
a the giving of any nate eeacy ene ” as to leave no doubt as to the use to which the 
bias, to yen ground had been put. One entire skull was taken 
~ dbe out, the teeth sound and firm in the jaw, a portion 
P of the scalp with a tuft of long black hair adhering 
af On sl a slip of han this ‘oer to the back part of the head. A quantity of beads 
MITEL teedied or changed, as he changed his and other trinkets were found with this skull, which 
to tell what was | “7 to indicate thet the wearer was a per 
bis wish im teference to that particular bequest. son of rank. aoe relice have been presented to 
Finally, he fastened together these scraps, and sol- |. the 
emaly declared them, with what had been, or what 
might thereafter be, written upon them, to be his | 4 Curious Case. ‘ 
wil. There are in all seventy-five pages, and The Brandon (Vt.) Monitor makes mention of a 
upon these his signature occurs more than one hun- | Y°UDg woman of that place, the wife of a volunteer 
dred and fifty times. One servant signed her name | '” the 6th regiment, who, at the time of her hus- 
ss witness of his signature twenty-nine times, an- band’s enlistment, could neither read nor write. 
ther twenty-three times, and a third eight times. Being devotedly attached to her husband, and cut 


wre 


The will was duly proved, and allowed both in off from all communication with him except by let- 


England and in Boston. ter, she could not endure the thought of being com- 
pelled to submit his epistle, designed for herself 
or" alone, to others to read to her, and she shrank from 
Intelligence of the Lark. committing the secrets of her own heart to the pen 
Apsirof larks had built their nest in a grass- | of an amanuensis. So, day after day, since ber 
field, where they hatched a brood of young. Very | husband’s absence, she has taken her two little 
won after the birds were out of their nest, the own- | ones by the hand, and led them to the distriet 
et of the field was forced to set his mowers at work, School, laid aside her bonnet and shawl, seated her- 
the state of the weather forcing him to cut his grass | seif upon a bench by the side of her children, and 
sooner than usual. As the laborers approached the | geyoted herself to study. Within a brief period of 
ust the parent birds seemed to take alarm, and at | time, so earnestly has she set herself about the task, 
lat the mother laid herself flat upon the ground | this devoted wife and mother has surmounted every 
with outspread wings and tail, while the male bird obstacle, and has acquired the rudiments of an 
twok one of her young out of the nest, and by dint English education. She now writes a fair hand 
pulling and pushing got it on its mother’s back. | and reads with fluency. 
She then flew with her young over the field, and 
soon returned for another. This time the father | Oaks in England. 
took his turn to carry one, being assisted by the The Parliamentary Oak, in Clipton Park, is said 
mother in getting it firmly on his back; and in this | to be ‘fifteen hundred years old. This park existed 
manner they carried off. the whole brood before the | before the Conquest, and belongs to the Duke of 
mowers reached their nest. Portland. The tallest oak was also his property; « 
it was higher than Westminster Abbey. The larg- 
A pleasant Incident. est oak in England is the Calthorpe Oak, York- 
In the town of Lakeville an estimable lady was | shire; it measures seventy-eight feet in circumfer- 
deprived of her husband by death, and on opening | ence at the ground. The Three-Shire Oak, at 
the will, it was found that the wife had been placed | Worksop, called so for forming parts of the counties 
it possession of certain property, whi¢h she was to | of Nottingham, Derby and York, had the greatest 
bold long as she retained the name which she | expanse of any recorded on the island, drooping 
Mmarriage. The adventof a second mar- | over 777 square yards. The most productive oak 
Py tiew upon the lady after a proper interval | was that of Gelenos, in Monmouthshire, which was 
pi had elapsed between that event and the | felled in 1810; the bark brought the sum of £200, 
of the testator, but the letter of the will was | and its timber, £670. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Epirors AND Proprietors. 
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PICKING UP A PIN. 

A young man once went with letters of. re- 
commendation to a large banking establish- 
ment. He called on the gentleman who was 
at the head of it, full of hope and confidence 
that he should obtain employment. The gen- 
tleman heard what he had to say, looked over 
his letters hastily, and handed them back to 
him, saying, “ We have nothing for you to do, 
sir.” The young man felt his heart sink with- 
in him. He was ready to burst into tears. 
But there was no help for it, so he made his 
bow and retired. As he was passing in front 
of the building, there was a pin lying on the 
pavement. He stooped down, picked it up, 
and then stuck it carefully under the bosom 
of his coat. The gentleman with whom he 
had just been speaking was at the window, 
and saw what took place. In an instant the 
thought occurred to him, that the young man 
who had such habits of carefulness as to stop 
in such a moment of disappointment and pick 
up a pin, would make a careful business man. 
He sept immediately and called him back. 
He gave him an humble situation in his estab- 
lishment. From that he rose by degrees, till” 
he became the principal partner in the con- 
cern, and eventually aman of immense wealth. 
and the chief banker in Paris. So much for 
good, careful habits. 

A HEAVY Famity.—A gentleman in [Sy- 
racuse has a family that “it will do to brag 
on,” It consists of one daughter and four 
sons. The aggregate weight of the sons is 
888 pounds! The “girl” weighs over 300, 
and the father 260! Aggregate, 1448 pounds. 

PIcKING uPp.—A fellow went to Saratoga 
for his health—to pick up a little, and picked 
up enough to send him tothe State Prison for 

“three years. This is recruiting with a 
vengeance. 


> 


A Cvuriostry.—In the window of a shop in 
this city a violin is exhibited, at a high price, 
being “the property of a gentleman in fine 


condition.” 


DISCOVERY OF GUNPOWDER. ‘ 

Gunpowder was first made and used in Chi- 
na. With regard to the introduction of gun- 
powder into warlike operations, Dr. Thomson 
has the following remarks: “The discoverer 
of this compound, and the person who first 
thought of applying it to the purposes of war, 
are unknown. It is certain, however, that it 
was first used in the fourteenth century, 
From the archives quoted by Weigleb, it ap- 
pears that cannons were employed in Ger- 
many before the year 1872. No traces of it 
can be found in any European author previous 
to the thirteenth century; but it seems to 
have been known to the Chinese long before 
that period. There is reason to believe that 
cannons were used at the battle of Cressy, 
which was fought in 1346. They seem even 
to have been used three years earlier, at the 
siege of Algesiras; but before this time they 
must have been known in Germany, as there 
is a piece of ordnance at Amberg on which is 
inscribed the year 1303. Roger Bacon, who 
died in 1292, knew the properties of gunpow- 
der; but it does not follow that he was ac- 
quainted with its application to firearms.” 


Russ1a.—It is said that the gold mines of 
the Ural Mountains, which separate European 
Russia from Russia in Asia, are at least fifty 
per cent. more productive this year than ever 
before. This will add materially to the in- 
come of the Czar. The manufacture of arms 
and implements of warfare in Russia is very 
largely carried on at the present time, and 4 
vast number of foreign artificers, chiefly Ger 
mans, areemployed. + 

Lieut.— An advertising tallow-chandler 
modestly says that “ without intending aay 
disparagement to the sun, he may confidently 
assert that his octagonal spermaceti are the 
best lights ever invented.” 

SELF-RELIANCE.—Those who have 
sources within themselves, and can dare 
live alone, want friends the least, but Mow 
how to prize them the most. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 423 


LOST ILLUSIONS. 

What a singular propensity men have of 
tuning everything inside out, of looking at 
the back as well as the frontof a picture, of 
canting the statue from its pedestal to be sat- 
jsfed that it is hollow and not solid. The 
savage who first beholds his image in the 
mirror immediately darts behind the glass; 
the child is dissatisfied with its accordeon till 
ithas ripped open the valve to see where the 
wind and the music come from. Man, savage, 
child, mourn over their lost illusions, yet per- 
sist in the processes by which they ¢re destroy- 
ed. We are not content to sit before the foot 
lights and witriess the pageant splendors that 
pass before our eyes; we must go behind the 
curtain, we must stand at the wings, we must 
gaze upon the black framework on which the 
canvass is stretched, we must discover that 
the soft waves that rise and fall in the port of 


Cyprus are nought but shaken carpets, that | 


Cherry and. Fair Star carry their own galley 
about the stage, and that Rosati, instead of 
floating like a summer cloud to the upper air, 
ispulled up into the “flies” by a couple of 
stout mechanics working at a block and pul- 
ley. From that moment adieu to our pleas- 
wes, We are no longer in fairy land when 
Weare witnessing a scenic spectacle. Alad- 
din’s palace smells of the lamp—not the magic 
lamp—but that which is fed with whale oil or 
baer lard. We no longer see before us airy 
sylphides—beings of another world—but Miss 
This or Mrs. That—people we no longer know 
by their theatrical names, but Smiths and 
Joneses and Browns. It is not the fairy Ar- 
denelle who glides over the water in a car 
drawn by swans, but Miss Jemima Muggins, 


and her car is made of dirty pasteboard, and | 


her swans are geese. 
‘ 
Liguipation.—A cotemporary instances a 
genius on Lake Champlain, who takes a pair 
of skates and writes a four months’ bill with 
seh perfection, that in less than an hour the 
sun liquidates it. 


+ 


Conpuct.—Nothing sits so grace- 
fully upon children, and nothing makes them 
lovely, as habitual respect and dutiful de- 

_ Portment towards their parents and superiors. 


Tavt.—He who troubles himself more than 
he needs grieves also more than is necessary, 
for the same weakness which makes him anti- 
tipate his misery makes him enlarge it too. 


LAUGH AND BRHAPPY. 

That is our creed. Don’t go through life 
with a frown upon your face, and a sigh ever 
heaving your breast, but learn to look on the 
sunny side of life. Rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments will sometimes come over us; but don’t 
court their company by going half way to 
meet them, nor, when they have fairly come, 
welcome them by an embrace. Don’t cut 
your throat nor hang yourself because Dame 
Fortune gives you the slip, and the sky is 
cloudy. 
“ Beware of desperate steps !—the darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 

Sit down to your dinner with a thankful 
heart—we mean the table of your life and 
fortune as well as that at which you dine. 
“Cheerful looks make every dish a feast,” 
says Massinger. The truth is, we can afford 
to lose almost anything better than good hu- 
mor; and if we only take care that it shall ever 
be the spring-time of the year in our hearts, 
we shall find cheerfulness, peace and quiet 
enjoyment blossoming there with the fresh- 
ness of the season of flowers. Everything in 
nature teaches us this beautiful lesson—the 
birds in the green wood, and the tenants of 
the fields, the flowers, and the green herbage. 
We shorten life, all philosophers say, by un- 
necessary anxiety: 

“ Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 

And every grin so merry, draws one out.” 

Cultivate cheerfulness, and people will love 
you for the sunshine that your presence will 
always bring with it. You will be better sat- 
isfled with yourself and everybody else, and 
time’s wings will be gilded with happy remem- 
brances of the merry faces and pleasant reflec- 
tions that have crowned your pathway through 
life. 


MARRIAGE.—Marriage enlarges the scene 
of happiness or misery; the marriage of love 
is pleasant, the marriage of interest easy, and 
a marriage where both meet happy. 


LAUGHTER.—An agreeable and contagious 
convulsion of the human countenance, on re- 
ceiving a tailor’s bill, or being asked to return 
an umbrella. 


> 


EXPENSIVE.—The cost of a brigadier and 
his staff is about $10,000 a year, and the cost 
of a major-general and his staff, $24,000. 


A LARGE Ponp.—The Pacific Ocean ex- 
ceeds in superficial measurement all-the dry 
land on the globe. 
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424 EDITOR'S TABLE. 


DEPRECIAM@ON OF CURRENCY. 

Many crude and incorrect ideas pervade the 
public mind touching the intrinsic value of pa- 
per currency as compared to the value of gold, 
and alarmists easily put the matter in a light 
which, having the aspect of truth, gives rise 
to needless alarm. The fact is that the value 
of paper currency can no longer be absolutely 
based upon the price of gold, owing to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the national finances ; 
but whatever government endorses as money 
is, and always must be, legal teuder, and le- 
gal tender is worth dollar for dollar. But let 
us look at the matter in another light. It is 
generally believed that when gold is worth 
fifty per cent. premium, a paper dollar is 
worth only fifty cents, and that its deprecia- 
tion is uniformly the same as the rise in the 
premium on gold. This error arises from a 
confounding of premium with discount. Fif- 
ty per cent. taken from an article is much 
greater than the addition of that amount. If 
we add 50 per cent. to 10 it makes 15, or one- 
third more; if we deduct 50 per cent., it re- 
duces it to five, or one half. Soa paper dol- 
lar, when gold is worth 50 per cent. premium, 
is worth 66 2-3 cents, instead of 50. The fol- 
lowing is a simple way of showing this: Five 
gold dollars at 160 are equal to eight paper 
dollars at 100; hence each paper dollar is just 
five eighths of the other, or 62 1-2 cents. But 
the premium on gold is not now a test of the 
value of the bank and government circulation. 
The premium varies from day to day, accord- 
ing to the caprice of the brokers and specula- 
tors, and it is absurd to quote the results of 
their alternate inflations and depreciations, 
based on constantly changing circumstances. 


A Sare Way To Vore.—Two members 
of the general court were recently conversing 
upon the subject.of voting, when one of them 
inquired: “ Wall, now, what is a man going to 
do when he don’t know anything about a mat- 
ter?” “Well,” replied the other, “I have got 
two rules about them; when anything comes 
up, I keep my eyes peeled and vote as some- 
body else does who I believe is honest, or else 
I vote against it. I believe, as a general 
thing, the safest way is to vote against 
everything.” 


> 


Strone Correr.—The New Bedford peo- 
ple complain of finding gravel in their coffee. 
One lot of three pounds yielded three-quarters 
ofa pound of gravel. That coffee ought “to 
settle ” quickly. one 


MARRIED FLIRTS. 

One of the worst features of modern fash- 
ioniable society is a disposition to flirt existing 
among marrie® people of both sexes, The 
wife arrays herself in silks and satins, loads 
her fingers and ears with jewelry, and, rigged 
in flounces and laces, lays siege to some poor 
puppet arrayed in broadcloth, who has more 
money than brains, and very little of either, 
On the other hand, the husband pays off his 
tricks in turn, and flirts with the reigning 
belles until the smell of fresh paint and the 
exhibitions of maudlin and puerile nonsense 
sicken him off the track. In some respects 
this is quite harmless and beneath notice. In 
others it becomes highly important, and de- 
mands radical and immediate reform. Social 
life has much to do with our national charae- 
ter and movements. As are the people so will 
be the nation, as a matter of course; and if 
there is rottenness in so-called “ high society,” 
it will taint the whole mass. It is a self-¢vi- 
dent truth that married people have no basi- 
ness to “ flirt.’ This disposition onee in- 
dulged, the green-eyed monster takes advan- 
tage of open doors, and finds an easy access, 
The husband and the wife have, by the most 
solemn vows, devoted their lives and their all 
to each other’s happiness; and those who ar- 
ray themselves for the popular eye more than 
for those who are theirs, and theirs only, by 
the marriage relation, are traitors. Another 
thing—flirtation carried on by married peo- 
ple not only destroys the sanctity of wed 
ded life to a great degree, but is vastly de 
structive of common virtue. What man that 
beholds such exhibitions can have the least 
faith in that love which is fabled to exist 
around the family hearthstone? This is no 
trivial matter. It is one of the radical evils of 
society. Itis a fester at the foundationgf the 
social system, which, unless destroyed in its 
incipiency, will rot down the whole structure. 
The distinguishing difference between heath- 
endom and civilization, is the marriage rela- 
tion. Let people beware how that relation is 
affected by a false morality and a false system 
of living. 


+ >. 


Work For THE HanGmeN.—During the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, of England, crime 
was so rife that 72,000 thieves and rogues were 
hanged. 


Wickep.—A woman was lately arrested in 
Cincinnati for beating her husband with & 
bunch of candles. What a wicked act! 
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THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

There is observed in the western heavens, 
just after sunset, and at the very place where 
the sun has disappeared beneath the horizon, 
abody of pale whitish light, like that of the 
milky way, of a pyramidal form, inclined ob- 
liquely to the horizon, and extending far into 
the heavens. This pyrarfid of light is called 
the Zodiacal Light. It has the appearance of 
adouble convex lens, seen edgewise, and al- 
ways accompanies the sun, though not visible 
from the same point of the earth at all seasons 
ofthe year. The most favorable time for ob- 
serving itin our climate is about the period 
of the vernal equinox, in February and March. 
The pyramid is then less inclined to the hori- 
- wn than at any other period, and consequent- 
lymore readily visible. Hitherto it has been 
supposed that this singular appearance was 
due to the sun, and some astronomers attrib- 
ute it to the effect of the sun’s atmosphere. 
But Laplace, the great French astronomer, 
showed from its form and magnitude that this 
was impossible. Others have held that the 
wdiacal light proceeded from a nebulous ring 
around the sun, similar to the rings of the 
planet Saturn. But the fact that we see no 
direct appearance of any such ring around the 
solar rb, renders that hypothesis very ques- 
tionable. The whole subject, indeed, has 
hitherto been involved in the greatest uncer- 
tainty. Some new and original speculations 
were put forth a few years since, by Professor 
Nicol of England, based upon the observations 
ofan American astronomer, who had been to 
Japan and other favorable points for investi- 
gating the subject. It seems that at Japan 
the zodiacal light, which is only visible here 
in the form of a cone, extending partially into 
the heavens, there reaches across the heavens 
from horizon to hotizon, like a belt. Upon 
this appearance Professor Nicol argues that 


the light is reflected from a great nebulous | 
ting surrounding the earth, or rather several | 


tings. He makes the distance of these rings 
shout 100,000 miles, and their breadth about 
82,000; the depth being unknown. His theo- 


ty ls, that the rings are composed of millions | 


of asteroids circulating round the earth, which 
reflect the light of the sun in certain positions 
ofthat luminary, and thus cause the light 
spoken of. ‘There is also said to be a faint, 
ty-colored ring within the others, contract- 
ing towards the earth at an accelerated speed, 
now amounting to eighty miles a year; and if 
the rate of annual approach should increase 
one hundred miles, he thinks it would reach 


the surface of our planet in one hundred and 
eighty years. If this be so, it will be of the 
utmost importance to the people who inhabit 
the earth in the year 2040 to know what this 
supposed ring is made of. If it should prove 
to be made of meteoric stars, such as oceasion- 
ally fall to the earth now-a-days, their lives 
would not be worth a pin’s fee; for they and 
all that they possess will be battered to pieces 
and buried up with rocks. We shall need a 
little more direct evidence of the existence of 
these supposed rings, and of the solid sub- 
stance of their component bodies, before we 
sound the alarm for posterity; for as at pres- 
ent advised, the substance of the zodiacal 
light appears to be so extremely rare that the 
smallest stars may be seen through it. 
+ 
STEADY PURPOSES. 

Often as we laugh over the quaint epitaph 
found on an old gravestone, “I was well, I 
wanted to be better, I took medicine, and I 
am here,” we overlook its general applicability 
to the affairs of life. As with health, so with 
business; nine persons out of ten ignore the 
golden secret of content; they are constantly 
striving after something different from that 
they enjoy. We do not deprecate enterprise, 
but it is the habit of change that we protest 
against—the habit of shifting from one pursuit 
to another. There are thousands of almost 
penniless and disappointed old men, picking 
up a precarious living at the extremity of life, 
because they have, in the course of their exis- 
tence, tried a hundred different things, and 
abandoned all in turn simply because success 
was not instantaneous; to few men is it given 
to do more than one or two things well. The 
Will Honeycombs, and Master Simons and 
Adinirable Crichtons are apt to be sad charla- 
tans, deceiving themselves as well as others, 
There is scarcely any pursuit that, if followed 
out with singleness of purpose, will not yield 
a rich return. 

- 

New Ipra—A circular bagatelle table, 
which, when closed, answers for a whist tabie 
or a chess board, is among the new ideas of 
the day. 


SHARING Happrvess.—Men of the noblest 
disposition think themselves happiest when 
others share their happiness with them, 

TrutTu.—tTruth is far more intensely inter- 
esting than fiction, when the heart and affec- 
tions are enlisted in the subject. 
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AN UNEXPECTED FORTUNE. 

About once a month the press reports that 
a large fortune awaits some poor but honest 
individual, through the death of a relative. 
We have never placed much confidence in 
such reports, simply because none of our 
friends were ever favored by the visits of law- 
yers in search of heirs, although we have 
known legal gentlemen to hunt them up for 
entirely different purposes; but still there was 
a question of money between them, and it 
would have been satisfactory on both sides 
if a settlement could have been entered 
upon. 

The last case of unexpected fortune, we 
notice, comes from Ohio, a noble State, and 
capable of enriching every one who lives in 
it, provided the right course is adopted for 
making money. The report states that a car- 
penter has fallen heir to about a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and these are all the partic- 
ulars that we have received, although we 
would fain have known how the carpenter re- 
ceived the news of his good (or bad) luck, 
what resolutions he formed, and how he con- 
templates disposing of his money. 

Let us imagine that the man is single, and 
that he has worked hard at his trade for ten 
years, at a small salary, and with no hope of 
ever increasing it. What effect will so much 
money have upon his nature? When the an- 
nouncement was made that thousands awaited 
his command, did his head grow dizzy, and 
his eyes dim? Did his pulse quicken, as 
through his mind there passed a glowing 
view of the life which he could lead, with so 
much money at his command, with which he 
could purchase luxuries, exemption from toil, 
ease and comfort? Or, did his pulse main- 
tain its steady beat, as he thought, with a sigh, 
of the cares which his fortune will give him? 
of the temptations to which he will be ex- 
posed, and the hundreds of men who will sud- 
denly @iscover his worth, and make offers of 
friendship ? 

Or, if the man is married, and possesses 
a family, how his thoughts must have reverted 
to his wife and children, when he learned that 
money was at his disposal. Perhaps he could 
think of some little article;even in his great 
joy and surprise, that his wife and children 
had desired, and his means had prevented him 
from purchasing, and if such was the case, 
fortune has smiled upon a worthy man, one 
who will use his wealth to the advantage of 
society, himself and family, his country and 
his God. 
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But, as we said before, we don’t believe in 
fortunes which the press chronicle, and our 
disbelief will continue until we have some sub- 
stantial proof to the contrary, and in that 
case we want the news imparted to us in 
very gentle manner, for fear of serious 
consequences. 

ees 
COMPARATIVE TERMS. 

Riches and poverty are only comparative 
terms, and are, moreover, slightly understood, 
The world’s goods are held in common much 
more than people imagine. The beauty of 
marble mansions and the velvety lawn, soft 
and variegated as a Brussels carpet, is enjoy- 
ed more by the spectator, to whom its beauty 
is new, than the proprietor, in whose mind 
familiarity has bred contempt; and to whom 
it is more associated with the tax office and 
gas bills, than ideas of the beautiful. The 
gale that wafts the aroma of the arbor and 
garden, greets the nasal faculties gratuitously 
with odors more delicious than the bottled 
essences of perfumary shops. Everything 
worth having is shared in common—the sights 
that please the eye, the sounds that delight 
the ear, are not limited to the organs of the 
millionaires, and those who own stock and 
houses. The philosopher may sing with the 
poet any day: 

Behold my soul’s inheritance, 
How spacious, how sublime, 


My tenement is boundless earth, 
My field is boundless time. 


How THis CounTRY WAS NAMED.—When 
the seamen on board the ship of Christopher 
Columbus, after a series of fatigues, came in 
sight of St. Salvador, they burst out into an 
exuberant mirth and jollity. “The lads are 
in a merry key!” cried the commodore. 
America is now the name of half the globe. 
We are not prepared to endorse this as an his- 
torical fact, but it will answer all practical 


purposes. 


Goop Actions.—The memory of good and 
worthy actions gives a quicker relish to the 
soul, than ever it could possibly take in the 
highest enjoyment of youth. 


QuERY.—We see many advertisements late- 
ly, and hear frequently of Old Bourbon. Who 
is he? Any relation to Titus A. Peep? 


> 


WEALTH.—The most respectable quality of 
man, so regarded by some. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE FEET. 


“Of all parts of the body,” says Dr. Robert- 
son, “there is not one which ought to ke so 
carefully attended to as the feet.” Every per- 
son knows from experience that colds, and 
many other diseases which proceed from colds, 
are attributable to cold feet. The feet are at 
such a distance from “the wheel at the cis- 
tern” of the system, that the circulation of 
the blood may be very easily checked there. 
Yet, for all this, and although every person of 
common sense should be aware of the truth 
of what we have stated, there is no part of 
the human body so much trifled with as the 
feet. The young and would be genteel-footed 
cramp their toes and feet into thin-soled, bone- 
pinching boots and shoes, in order to display 
neat feet, in the fashionable sense of the term. 
There is one great evil against which every 
person should be on the guard against—we 
mean the changing of warm for cold shoes or 
boots. A change is often made from thick to 
thin-soled shoes, without reflecting upon the 
consequences which might ensue. In cold 
weather, boots and shoes of good thick leather, 
both in soles and uppers, should be worn by 
all. Water-tights are hot good,if they are 
air-tights also; India rubber overshoes should 
never be worn, except in wet, splashy weather, 
and then not very long at once. It is hurtful 
to the feet to wear arfy covering that is air- 
tight over them, and for this reason, India 
tubber should be worn as seldom as possible. 
No part of the body should be allowed to have 
a covering that entirely obstructs the passage 
of carbonic acid gas from the pores of the 
skin outward, and the moderate passage of air 
inward to the skin. Life can be destroyed in 
avery short time, by entirely closing up the 
pores of the skin. Good warm stockings, and 
thick-soled boots and shoes, are conservators 
of health, and consequently of happiness. 


StRATEGY.—A western writer says: “Gen. 
Blunt's strategy is in three parts; first, find- 
ing where the enemy are ; second, immediate- 
_ ly sending a bomb shell at them; third, going 
himself to see where it struck.” 

THE RIGHT WAy.—Plato being told that 
some enemies had spoken ill of him, said: “It 
matters not; I will endeavor so to live that 
RO One shall believe them.” 


QurER.—An inscription on a tombstone at 
la Point, Lake Superior, reads as follows :— 

John Smith, accidentally shot as a mark of 
affection by his brother.” 
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WAR! 

War, war! The drums beat, the clarions 
sound, the artillery thunders, the earth quakes 
beneath the gallop of squadrons of cavalry. 
All is lost in a cloud of dust and sulphurous 
smoke. There are confused shouts, the flash 
of swords, the wave of banners, a convulsive 
melee, which rolls along, leaving behind it a 
long trail of blood. But at last the noise is 
hushed, the cloud re-opens, the victors re- 
appear with cénquered standards and cap- 
tured cannons, and a humiliated and unarmed 
mass of men, who are doomed to expiate the 
chance defeat as if it were acrime. Let the 
cities now cull flowers to deck triumphal 
arches! Let constellated stars shine on bos- 
oms swelling high with pride! Lo, the 
poets tune their lyres in honor of the vic- 
tors. But look—whatspectacle is that beside 
the vanquished? Instead of arches of tri- 
umph, long, yawning ditches, in which men 
are silently arranging corpses; instead of 
hymns of thanksgiving, a vast chorus of sobs. 
For war, like the ancient Janus, has two faces : 
one sparkling with joy, the other pale with 
sorrow, and each of these two faces looks al- 
ternately on every nation ; for none has known 
success without reverses, or glory without 
humiliation. 

Curious BLuNDER.—In a work published 
in London, called “American Liberty and 
Government,” by a Mr. Kyle, it is stated that 
“ America is the ally of Russia, and that “in 
New York, the principal hotel is dedicated to 
the Russian saint, Nicholas!’ 


+> 


Precocity.—Boys that are philosophers at 
six years of age, are generally blockheads at 
twenty-one. By forcing children, you get so 
much into their heads, that they become 
cracked in order to hold it. 


A CHARITABLE LEsson.—It would be un- 
charitable too severely to condemn for faults, 
without taking some thought of the sterling 
goodness which mingles in and lessens them. 


Irs Ontarn.—It is said that the original of 
“ My Maryland” is a German song beginning 
with the sentiment, “Don’t hug me now— 
some other time.” 

TRIALs.—Every man deems that he has 
precisely the trials and temptations which 
are the hardest of all for him to bear; but they 
are so because they are the very ones he needs. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Facts and Fancies. 


TROUBLES OF A SCHOOLMA’AM. 


Miss Smix, who teaches school somewhere in the 
interior of Vermont, writes that she has had a ter- 
rible time with an eighteen year old youth named 
Heath, who did not know his letters when he first 
took his seat in the school-room. But we will let 
Miss Smix tell her own story, and in her own way: 

“He was badly ashamed at first, but in play- 
time could carry so many children at once ‘ pig-a- 
back,’ that they forgot his ignorance, in his humility 
and goodness. I confess my heart (like a mother’s, 
mind you,) yearned for and towards him; and 
many a time, as I sat in the school-room near dusk 
looking at castles and spectres in the dying embers, 
prayed that God would give me power and capacity 
to pick a way into his encrusted brain. He was 
not dull, nor stupid in anything but mere letters. 
Cadmus in his head was embedded a fathom deep. 
At last I got him clean through the alphabet, and 
he could point out letters by name. In two weeks 
he got through his ‘ba-be-bi,’ etc., and one bright 
Monday morning I put him into ‘ L-ata-d-y-dy. I 
had to tell him fifty times the nature of syllables, 
but his brain was as opaque as a rock. 

“*Do you love pies?’ said I, in order to interest 
him. 

“* Ves, ma’am.’ 

“* Well, then, apple and pie put together, spell 
apple-pie, don’t they ?’ 

“*Yes, ma’am.’ 

“*By a like rule, la and dy spell lady—you un- 
derstand ?” 

“* Yes, ma'am.’ 

“*Mince and pie spell what, then ?’ 

“*Mince-pie.’ 

“*Right! Pumpkin and pie, what?’ 

“* Pumpkin-pie.’ 

“*Then what does la-d-y-dy spell ?’ 

“*Custard-pie!’ said he, with a yell of delight at 
his success.” 

Miss Smix thinks that he is improving, and we 
hope so for her sake. 


MERCHANT VS. FARMER. 

A shinplaster story has been localized in Boston, 
and applied toa popular dry-goods dealer. The 
story may have been in print perhaps, but a repeti- 
tion will do no harm. As the story goes, a farmer 
purchased a few cents’ worth of goods from this 
merchant, and gave him a bill to make change 
from. The latter returned him eighty-five cents in 


his engraved promises to pay, genteelly known as 


checks, but vulgarly known as shinplasters. 

What's them ?”’ inquired the farmer. 

“O,” said the merchant, “ those are a sort of cur- 
rency we dry-; s dealers have,” and went away 
to attend to another customer. 


The countryman went off, not exactly satisfied, 


but shortly returned, and bought nearly a dollar's | 


worth of goods. After receiving the neatly tied up 
package, and being told the price, he deposited g 
number of pumpkin seeds on the counter. 

“ What are those ?”’ inquired the astonished mer- 
chant. 

“O,” replied the countryman, coolly, “them’s 
sort of currency we farmers have,” and thereupon 
left the store. 

The story has it, that the dry-goods dealer, who 
appreciates good jokes, was so amused, he did not 
call his unprofitable customer back. 


AN UNFOUNDED CHARGE. 


A leading officer in one of the courts was charged 
with never going to bed sober. Of course he in- 
dignantly denied the soft impeachment; and he 
gave the particulars of a particular night in proof. 
We quote his own words: 

“Pretty soon after I got into bed, my wife said: 

“*Why, husband, what is the matter with you? 
You act so strangely.’ 

“*There’s nothing the matter with me,’ said I; 
‘nothing at all.’ 

“*I'm sure there is,’ said she; ‘you don't act 
natural at all. Shan't I get up and get something 
for you?’ 

“And she got up, lighted a candle, and came to 
the bedside to look at me, shading the light with 
her hand. 

“*T knew there was something strange about 
you,’ said she. ‘Why, you are sober!’ 

“ Now, this is a fact, and my wife will swear te 
it. So don’t you slander me any more by saying 
that I haven’t been to bed sober in six months, 
*cause I have.” 

Such testimony was considered reliable, and the 
man now enjoys his new-found reputation. 


ALL FAIR IN LOVE. 

A physician in a neighboring county didn't like 
a young man who waited on his niece, so he gave 
the niece a powder to give the young man in some 
kind of drink. The young lady pretended to ac 
q , but slipped the powder into her uncle’s 
coffee, who drank his own physic. Shortly after 
the doctor mounted his horse and trotted off. After 
riding a few moments he became very much affiet- 
ed, and in the extremity of his grief, declared that 
every drop of his coffee had been—not coffee—but 
Croton oil. Dismounting, the doctor sought 4 
house and a bed, and after three days was able te 
proceed homeward. So he unwittingly took his 
own physic, and suffered the consequences. A few 


days afterwards the lovers were married. 
POWDER AND POULTRY. 

A party of gentlemen were taking supper at @ 
country inn, and one of the guests found the poul- 
try rather tough. After exercising his ingenuity to 
no effect in trying to dissect an old fowl, he tumed 


to the waiter, and asked: 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


“Have you any such a thing as a powder-flask ?"’ 

“No, sir, we have not; do you want one ?” 

“Why, yes. I think the shortest way would be 
to blow the fellow up.” 


A POSITIVE FELLOW. 


A fellow groaning in the stocks, was asked what 
he was put in for. .He mentioned some trifling 
offence. 

“But,” said the other, “ they can't put you into 
the stocks for that.” 

“1 tell you they did,” said the victim. 

“But I tell you they can’t put you in for that.” 

“Why,” said the impatient man, “don’t you see 
I'm here?” 


THE DUTCHMAN AND HIS DOG. 


Abner was a quiet, peaceable sort of a live Yan- 
kee, who lived on the farm on which his father 
had lived before him, and was generally considered 
a pretty cute sort of a fellow—always ready with a. 
trick, whenever it was of the least utility; yet when 
he did play off his tricks, twas done in such an in- 
nocent manner, that his victim could do no better 
than take it all in good part. 

Now, it happened that one of Abner's neighbors 
wld a farm to a tolerably green specimen of a 

Von Viom Schlopsh had a dog, as Dutchman 
often have,and which had, since leaving his “ fader 
laut,” become sufficiently civilized not only to ap- 
propriate the soil as common stock, but had pro- 
greased so far in the good work as to obtain his din- 
ners from various sheep-folds on the same principle. 

When Abner discovered this propensity in the 
canine departm®nt of the Dutchman’s family, he 
called over to his new neighbor's to enter com- 
plsint, which mission he accomplished in the most 
natural manner in the world. 

“Well, Von, your dog’s been killing my sheep.” 

“Ya—dat ish bad—he is von goot dog—ya—dat 
ish very bad.” 

“Sartin it’s bad, and you'll have to stop him.” 

“Ya—ya—dat ish allas goot—but Ich weis nicht.” 

“What's that you say—he was nicked? Wal, 
now, look here, old feller, nickin's no use—crop 


him—eut the tail close off—chock up to the trunk— 
that'll cure him.” 

“Vat is dat?” exclaimed the Dutchman, while a 
faint ray of intelligence crept ever his features. 
“Ya, dat is goot—dat cure von sheep steal, eh ?” 

“Sartin it will—he'll never touch sheep meat 

in this world.” 


Den come mit me—he von mity goot dog, all 


deway from Yarmany. Ich no take von five dollar 
—es me and hold his tail. Ich chop 


“Sartin, I'll hold his tail, if you want me to, but 
you must cut it up close.”” 


“Ta, dat ish right, [ch make him von goot dog. 


Blitzen, come right here, you vou sheep 
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shteal rashkul—Ich chop your tail in one two 
pieces.” 

The dog obeyed the summons, and the master 
tied his feet fore and aft, for fear of accident, and 
placing the tail in the Yankee’s hand, requested 
him to lay it across a small block of wood. 

“Chock up,” said Abner, as he drew the butt of 
the tail close over the log. 

“Ya, dat ish right. Now, you tief sheep, Ich 
learns you better luck,” and he raised the axe. 

It descended, and as it did so, Abner, with char- 
acteristic presence of mind, brought Blitzen’s neck 
over the log, and the head rolled over on the other 
side. 

“ Wal, I swow,” said Abner, with apparent as- 
tonishment, as he dropped the headless trunk of 
the dog, “ that was a leetle too close.” 

“Mine got!’ exclaimed the Dutchman, “ you 
shust cut him off de wrong end.” 

After the dog’s death, Abner’s sheep lived in 
peace. 

A DIFFERENT LAY. 

“ Have you the ‘ Lays of the last Minstrel ?’” said 
a city miss, addressing a young man who stood be- 
hind the counter of a store not many rods from 
Washington Street. “No, we haven't any of them 
kind,” said the obliging clerk, “ but we have good 
fresh hen’s eggs, that we can warrant were laid no 
longer than last week.” 


“ PROVIDENTIALLY DIRECTED.” 


Among the attendants at a late Methodist confer- 
ence was a very beautiful and intelligent-looking 
young lady, who a the admiring gaze of many 
eyes, particularly eyés masculine, always on the 
dookout for pretty feminine faces. During the in- 
termission at noon, a spruce young minister stepped 
up to the presiding elder, and said, with an air of 
secrecy: 

“Did you observe the young lady who sat by the 
first pillar on the left ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said the elder; “ what of her?” 

“ Why,” said the young man, “I feel impressed 
that the Lord desires me to take that lady for my 
wife. I think she would make a good companion 
and helpmeet in the work of the ministry.” 

The elder, as a good Christian ought, had noth- 
ing to object. But in a few moments another can- 


didate for ministerial efforts and honors, and for 
the name of husband, came confidentially to make 


known a like impression regarding the same iden- 
tical lady. 
“You had better wait a while. It is not best to 


be hasty in determining the source of such impres- 
sions,”’ said the prudent elder. 

And he had said well, for hardly were the steps 
of the second youth cold at his side, ere a third ap- 
proached with the same story ; and, while the worthy 


confidant still marvelled, a fourth drew near with 
the question: 
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“Did you notice the fine, noble-looking woman 
on your left?” 

“ Yes,” cried the swelling elder. 

“ Well, sir,’ went on the fourth victim of that 
unsuspicious girl, “ it is strongly borne in upon my 
mind that it is the will of the Lord that I should 
make proposals of marriage to that lady. He has 
impressed me that she is to be my wife.”’ 

The elder could hold in no longer. 

“ Impossible, impossible!” he exclaimed, in an 
excited tone. “The Lord never could have intend- 
ed that four men should marry that one woman!”’ 

The elder was right, for the lady would marry 
neither of the candidates for her hand and heart. 


A SECOND-HAND PRESIDENT. 


The following story is old but good, and Mr. Fill- 
more often relates it: 

President Fillmore, upon his elevation to the 
presidential chair, was obliged, in conformity with 
his new station, to purchase a carriage and horses. 
The horses were soon obtained, and Mr. Preston, of 
South Carolina, offered to dispose of his fine coach, 
which was accordingly sent to the new president 
for his inspection. 

Irish Jemmy, the White House coachman, was 
on hand when Mr. Fillmore called at the stable to 
inspect it; and wishing an opinion from Jemmy as 
to the fitness of the coach, asked him if he thought 
it fine enough. 

“ Och, it’s a fine coach, your honor,” said Jemmy. 

“ But is it good enough, Jemmy ?” said the presi- 
dent. 

Jemmy, with a doubtful scratch of his head, an- 
swered again in the same manner; when Mr. Fill- 
more, wanting a positive ansWer, said: 

“Jemmy, do you think a second-hand carriagg 
would do for a president ?” 

“Och,” said Jemmy, “ remember your honor’s a 
second-hand president—and sure, it’s just right.”’ 

The president took the coach. 


A FARMER'S MISTAKE. 


When “boarding round” was the fashion with 
school teachers, Farmer A., on coming to the house 
at tea-time, was introduced to the “ schoolma’am.” 
In a moment he perceived a strong odor of musk 
which came from the schoolma’am’s clothing. He, 
entirely ignorant of the cause, immediately charged 
it upon Ponto, who had a strong propensity for 
muskrats, and at once reprimanded him :—* Ponto, 
you scamp, you have been killing muskrats; go out 
doors, sir, and get sweetened off.” But Ponto did 
not stir, and Farmer A. spoke again more sharply, 
“Get out; you'll scent the whole house.” The 
schoolma’am by this time was blushing red as 
crimson, while the girls and the boys could scarcely 
keep from bursting into laughter. One of them, 
unnoticed, at last made their father understand 
how the matter stood, and he, of course, dropped 
the subject. The evening passed away rather awk- 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


wardly with all, and the teacher failed to return 
the next day. On her account the affair was kept 
quiet until after she had left the neighborhood, 
when many were the hearty laughs had ever Far 
mer A.’s error and the schoolma’am's discomfiture, 
She omitted musk thereafter. 


A LOVER'S PROMISE. 
Two lovers stood upon the shore 
Of Massachusetts Bay, 
Bidding a sad farewell before 
Seth tore himself away. 
“ T'll marry you when I come back, 
My Sally Ann,” says he, 
And then he took a little smack, 
And went away to sea. 


A BIT OF BLARNEY. 

“A bright mornin’ to yer fair face, Misthress 
Murphy !”’ said an Irishman, as he entered a shop. 

“Well, a good morning, John!” 

“Och, Misthress Murphy, whiniver I see a rale 
shiny Irish mornin’ like this, it puts me in mind of 
the dear ould counthry, and of the time whin | 
lived wid yer father (rest his sowl). A dacenter 
man niver dhrew breath, and sorra a poor crayther 
t iver passed his doors without a bite or sup.” 

“Troth, he was, John.” 

“Misthress Murphy (pulling a flask out of his 
pocket), would you thrust me for a half pint till I 
jist go down te the wharf? And may the divil fy 
away wi’ the roof of my jacket, but I'll pay ye be 
fore the sun goes to bed!”’ 

“Burn the dhrap, Jobn, till ye pay me for the 
half pint ye got yisterday !”’ : 

“ Misthress Murphy (emphatically), I knowed your 
modther, and she was an ould hod-carrier, and yer 
fadther was a dirty washerwoman; and I seed him 
hauled wi’ six roarin’ bulls to the gallows, ye ould 


John sloped in double quick time, and a pewter 
beer mug rattled wrathfully across the pavement. 


A COOL TOPER. 


A good anecdote is told of a man named Bently, 
a confirmed drinker, who would never drink with 
a friend or in public, and always bitterly denied, 
when a little too steep, ever tasting liquor. One 
day some bad witnesses concealed themselves in 
his room, and when the liquor was running down 
his throat, seized him with his arm crooked and his 
mouth open, and holding him fast, asked with an 
air of triumph: 

“ Ah, Bently, have we caught you at last? You 
never drink, eh?” 

No one would suppose but that Bently would 
have acknowledged the corn. Not he; with the 
most grave and inexpre@sible face, he calmly, and 
in a dignified manner, said: 

“ Gentlemen, my name is not Bentley!" 
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THE GOLD MANIA. 


V3 


would.” Knows what he is 


“ of course, i 


Geld quoted at $1.72! Why didn't he manage to more in season? Is earnestly recommended by a 
friend to sell in time to save himself. No go! 


$1.06 i Ws 1 
- Mr. Oldtoy, who has been unconsciously drawn into the vortex, buys eagerly at six per cont. premium. 
! 
Gold has gone up to $1.40! about! Will buy more at once. 
4 


THE DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Gold down to $1.42! A shock. As it gets lower and lower, Oldboy bears up manfully under the pressure, 


Despair! Oldboy would be glad to get rid = the 
an | 


lagay stuff ‘at any price. Is told the supply is greater 
the emand. 


= 


Oldboy gives evidence of his intention to shortly take up his residence in a Mad-House. 
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